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F. BOOSS, 


NO. 449 BROADWAY, 


(Between Howard and Grand Sts ,) 


Has Opened his Retail Department, 


and will ofler, for the next sixty days, a full assort- 
ment of 


AND GENTLEMEN’S 


LADIES’ 


FURS, 


OF IIS OWN MANUFACTURE, IN ALL VARIETY, 


Also, his celebrated patent 


LE CANT MUFF, 


OF WHICH WE IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 





NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris en clegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Pari 
houses. All the new shades in 


Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 





PECULIAR CHARMS 


BRADBURY 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Im ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as ar 
accompaniment, owing to ite peculiar, sympathetic 
mellow, yet rich and powerfal tone, 


¢@™ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 
We are using the Bradbury 


of the Christian public. 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac 
tion. 


Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 


it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable 
MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 
8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice Washington, D. C. 
D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 
M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia 
E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 
EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington,{Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 


The best manufactured; warranted six years. 


Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
Old pianos taken 
Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 


instalments received for the same. 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. 


tened and repaired. 


Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Send for 


Churches supplied at a liberal discount. 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1589. ¢ 


Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 


Bradbury: 


Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
whiea she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
She is perfectly delighted with it, and 


tive Mansion. 
finds it al! she can desire to have. 
Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U, 8. Army, in charge. 
Mr. Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful pianc 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask: 


ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 


voice. 1 wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1968 
F. G. Smith and Co, : 


Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
iianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 


ad to many visitors who have heard its swee 
at my house. 


succeseors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuin 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


PIANO. roYPe 


t tones 
It isa very superior instrament, both 
in «ts finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THE ALBION, 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


GLAMORGAN. .........eeceeeeeees 2500 Tons. 
PEMBROKE...... eocusnsvenwened 2500 Tons. 
CARMARTHEN . 8000 Tons. 





The next steamer of this line 
GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, on WEDNESDAY, Feb. 19. 
Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
sorts in the British Channel and al! other points in 
england. 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


S CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 





EINER, wa sekcconesvecacece 75 and $65 currency. | 
Second Cabim. ......00.0000. 008 3 currency. 
DROCTRMG, ... 200500505 Se currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardifl, 33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





National Line of Steamers. 


‘Tone. Tons. 

nea cn ad comeael 4850 CANADA............4500 

EE cipeenees ..61580 GREECE............ 4500 
PrALY. .4310 THE QUEEN........ 4470 
i. ers 4250 ENGLAND..........4130 
HOLLAND .......... 3647 HELVETIA ....... 1020 
DENMARK ......... i224 ERIN ........ 4030 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
»| New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

‘ From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
and $75, Currency. 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

te Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


’ 





Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 

EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 Southe-street, New York, 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing 
Tales, 


Packet at the lowest 


Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
86 South Street, New York. 





~ ZOECOME, 


OK LIFE TO THE HAIR, 


positivety grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair, Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanations made. Has no ¢ 


> 


»Wadnesday and Saturday. 





a 
CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork E‘arbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York eve 
day. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 


Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Lengy Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, 

and for Mediterranean ports. 

pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. ¥ 


Building, N. ¥ 





Steamers sail every SATURDAY to and from 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 


Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ircland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 


SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 
From New York. 
AUSTRALIA .. .. Saturday, Feb, 8 
VICTORIA............. Saturday, Feb. 15 
ANGLIA ............... Saturday, Feb. 22 
EUROPA. ..............Saturday, Mar. 1 
at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 
Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 
First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $1.0. 
Intermediate, $35,; steerage, £30. 
Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 
Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 
Apply at the Company's offices to 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC. 


6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
ollowing. 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
ity, 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 


valled, combin 


SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 


Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 


rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 


Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
RATES—Saloon, 380 gold. Stecraye, £50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certiiicates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 





er caustic ingredients, and is an actual specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- 
WAYS CURED. Thorough investigation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully. 

Office hours from 11 a. m., to 5P. m., exc ept Fri- 
days when the hours are 1 to 8 pr. m. 


Ii. M. DEPUY, 
200 ADELPHI ST., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The American Conservatory of 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers are appointed to sail as follows: 


CITY OF ANTWERP, Saturday, February 1, 9a.m. 
CITY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, February 6, 1 p.m. 
CITY OF LONDON, Saturday, February 8, 2 p.m. 
CITY CF MONTREAL, Saturday, February 15, 8 a.m. 
CITY OF LIMERICK, Thursday, February 20, 11 a.m. 





Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABLIN, $75 and $9, Gold, according to accommoda- 


tion. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE.—TO OR FR Queens- 


* 











Musie. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO.,| scx ior Wlei,"2 Dethe Best institution in Ame. 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, None but the best Prc 


427 Broome Street, New York. 
F, G. SMITH, 


H, T, MCOUN j Fred. Buss 8 


rica for acquiring a thorough musical education. 
Hl. Se fessors teach in this Conserva- 

,_ H. Schroeder, Director. The ‘* Monthly Musi- 
| cal Gazette” is published at the office of the Con- 
se tvatory.—For Particulars and prospectus, apply to 
ecretary, 211 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


tory. 


OM Liverpool, 

town, Glasgow, Londonderry, { 
Cardiff, $30 Currency. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Swe 
den, Norway, Denmark and Paris at reduced rates. 

Drafts issued at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 

Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. : 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


London, Bristol or 





JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 





From Boston every Tues- 


By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 


ntwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 


For Steeraze passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


For Queenstown & Liverpool. 


and each succeeding Saturday and Thursday, from | 


Established in 1822. 


$5 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal publisked. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Francia, Reports 
AND THS 
Cream OF ENGLIsH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA,-39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 35x24. 

Matteson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Poatrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24530. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 

1x27. 

LANDSEER'’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LANDsEER'’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpseER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 35x25, 

W:tkins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30, 

WANDEsFoORDE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 12x21. 
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GOING AWAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
Do not be angry with me 
For an idle word I say ; 
Do not be angry, father, 
Because I am going away. 
Have patience with me, my mother, 
Though I may have none with you ; 
But I love you, I love you, mother, 
Whatever I say or do. 
Look kindly upon me, sister, 
You are beautiful and gay; 
Your days will be long and happy, 
But Lam going away. 
With me, if you could but read it, 
Clear written on cheek and brow, 
There is no past, no future — 
Only a brief calm Now : 
A little space to be glad in— 
A lesser space to grieve ; 
And life’s whole scene fades from me, 
_As the landscape fades at eve. 
Except—that eve I shall see not, 
My day is ended at noon; 
And the saddest bit of the story 
Is—it does not end toe soon. 
Tan so weary, weary ! 
T could turn my face to the wall ; 
Like a sick child, long before bed-time, 
Drop asleep among you all: 
So glad that lessons are over ; 
Still gladder that play is done ; 
And a dusky curtain stretches 
Betvveen me and the sun. 


Good-bye, my father and mother! 
Two of you—and but one of me! 
And, sister, you'll find some stranger 
Much closer than 1 could be ; 

One more—but death’s quiet teaching 
Is making me slowly wise: 

My heart, too poor for his keeping— 
Thou, God, Thou wilt not despise : 

My soul, too weak for earth’s battle, 
Thou wilt gird up anew; 

And the angels shall see me deing 
The work [ was meant to do: 

The work that T ever failed in, 
And wept o'er and tried again, 

Till brain and body and spirit 
Snapped under the cruel strain. 


That isover. So, none need be sorry ; 
You rather ought to rejoice, 
And sing my vade in pucem 
Without a break in your voice ; 
And let me depart contented, 
Before the heat of the day : 
For I shall be stil! God’s servant, 
Although I have gone away! 
———_¢— 


HANDSOME. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER Ii. 
(Conelusion.) 
Never to brave the billows more, 
A ae wreck on fortune’s shore ; 
Mid sullen calm and silent bay, 
Unseen to drop by dull decay. 

A September night, by turns stormy and fair; with, now, 
a heavy pall of indigo cloud stretched from horizon to hori- 
zon, blackening the world; now, the cloud broken, and roll- 
ing to and fro in fleeey masses, pierced with keen points of 
stars; now, earth and sea bathed in floods of moonlight, till 
every chureh tower, gray crag, and crested wave shone, 
transfigured to silver in the dim glory,and pointed to heaven 
like spirit-arms. The light-house tower, fifteen miles out at 
sea—damp with the spray that played round its rocky base, 
and licked with foamy tongues its solid sides, as a wild beast 
licks its prey before sinews lacerate and bones crack under 
its cruel teeth—was silvered from its height to its foun:la- 
tions by the radiant stream, and stood like a temple, forlorn, 
pure, severe, unshaken by storm and sunshine, change of 
seasons and tides—cut off, like a human life, from tender 
daily troubles and joys, to be by its own suffering the salva- 
tion of others. 

Often, in stormy weather, an awful wiite winding-sheet 
would curl to its topmost pinnacle, wring and sbake it, and 
try to drag it down, till a shudder ran through all the stout 
masonry, and the light of the lamps, crimson and white by 
turns, quivered like bubbling blood on the churned billows : 
often the watery artillery would rush, wave after wave, upon 
it, draw back again, to gather up itsstrength, and make fresh 
assaults, with the crash of cannon: often strange sea-fowl, 
driven by stress of weather, would alight on its summit, and 
vex the night with dismal unknown cries, and uncouth forms 
flitting round the great eyes of the lamp. To-night was, 
after all, only like most other nights in that dreary scene ; 


the ordinary thunder of wind and rain, the ordinary desola-|did not aflect their strength, and scarcely their rapidity of f 
He had, however, | common bad,” said he. 
with a watchful yet abstracted eye on his charge, stood the fair, wavy curls, blue eyes, and a white skin; but across the 
one of the three keepers whose turn it was to be on guard. | right eyelid, to the roots of his hair, breaking the outline of t ' % , 
He had left oy watch — beneath, to correct some defect in , the eyebrow, aud making a purple line and . angen} of {his voice. “ But Ae’s sure he’s dying. 
the light, and now gazed upon it, wrapped in thought. The | deep dents on his forehead, ran a great scored scar; and be- } , ; 
th tie m mes the left eye, and on the upper part of his nose, others | don’t get rid of it, nodoubt. I told him what I thought, and 


tion. In the “light-room,” at the summit of the building. 


rule “that no bed, sofa, or other article for the purpose of 
reclining should be permitted in the watch-room,” was no 
hardship to this man ; and the weariest hour of his vigil was 
that when it ceased, when he threw himself on his bed, 
dreading already the heavy and melancholy waking sure to 
follow his melancholy dreams. 

This day, two years ago, be came here first; since then, 
though in a measure forced by the rules of the service to 
take his turn of leave, he had spent those enforced periods in 
a tisherman’s hut only less desolate than his present abode, 
almost within sight of it; and had come back, not so much 


shelter from the eye of his kind. 
His companions thought “ Mr. George,” as they called him 





stories out of the books he had read, and about the “ foreign 
parts” he had visited. 


up together without much occupation are apt to do. Only 
when Jim Saunders, the younger keeper, who was a bad 


than he killed, and the poor things lay about gasping, bleed- 
ing, and broken-winged, on the recks, Mr. George few into a 
| terrible passion; and having fetched his gun, and put them 
}one and all out of their pain, unreasonably swore that if he, 





| Jim, amused himsclf in that manner again, he would write to 
‘the authorities, and by mentioning sundry peceadillos—of 


| Jim’s neglect of duty, etc.—get him removed. Jim’s pastime 


Was cut short accordingly, for both the men were aware that 


| Mr. George (though he bad of course passed the usual exami- 
| nation and probation) had got his appointment through some 
| great man at the Trinity House, which is the supreme fetich 
| ot ligut-house keepers. 

Yet, one day, when the elder keeper, Adam Lynn, remarked 
wistfully that “ there was a strange kind of a bird, dragging 
its wing as if it was hurted, and he had a brother as was 
main fond of curiosities,” Mr. George with his own hand shot 
the creature dead, scut his dog Juck to fetch it, and politely 
presented it to Adam. 

“ Gentlefolks has queer ways, and I'll lay /e’s a gentleman,” 
remarked Adam philosophically, 

Mr. George’s dog Jack was a character, and a much better 
}companion than either Jim or Adam. A brown retriever, 
| with a tightly curled coat, rendered tighter by daily sea-baths, 

golden-hazel, plaintive, loving eyes, and « hoarse, pathetic 
voice which was almost human. Juck was a sensitive and 
aflectionate, but sullen and reserved personage. He had 
few friends—though, if let alone, he was civil to all; his love 
for the few he had was testifivd by a mesmerised, constant, 
mournful stare, as if he were trying to speak, accompanied 
by an occasional strangled whine, the gentlest hold (which 
could not crack an egg-shell) of his big white teeth on the 
favored person’s hand or garment, and the continual blunt 
patter of his padded feet in their wake. Up-stairs or down, 
on the crags, in the water, Jack was at Mr. George’s heels, 
and woe to the individual who should try to hold him back 
| from his master! Ite had Jumped from the gallery round 
the light-house a dozen times, on seeing Mr. George en the 
| granite ridges beneath. He had knocked Jim Saunders down, 
and hung to his nose, when the latter, in play, stood between 
him and the former; he flew barking and growling, open- 
mouthed, at the very waves, when they audaciously rose 
against Mr. George as he took his daily swim. In short, there 
was nothing he would not do for that adored being; and for 
once, happy among dogs, I think his adoration was worthily 
requited. Juck was absurdly beloved by his lonely master ; 
jealously, absurdly watched, to see if he showed preference 
for anybody else, and nursed through the diseases and acci- 
dents of bis foolish puppyhood—* As if be were a Christian,” 
said the others, scandalised. 

However, they had grown accustomed to Mr. George's 
peculiarities by this time, even to his hatred of leave, and his 
extraordinary habit of shutting himself up when visitors 
came to lionise the light-house, thus losing his share of pro- 
bable gratuities; and they liked and respected him all the 
better for the mystery that hung about him; which was 
perhaps human nature. 

The bright glow of the sleepless lamp and the faint light 
of sunrise were struggling together in the light-house tower, 
as Mr. George stood looking out, remembering what day it 
was, and thinking, with a heavy sigh, how slowly tae two 
/ years of his res‘dence here had passed, what an enormously 

toe vista of life, to all appearauce, spread before him. 
Standing with his hand—a delicate, shapely hand, though 
deeply searred-—on Jack's rough head, Jack at his knee, still 
asa statue, he looked to right and left at the faint crimson 
flush deepening in the heavens, on the waves; the paling 
stars, the drifting clouds of lilac and gold, at the sea forget- 
ting its wrath below, and the faint purple line of shore just 
visible in the extreme clearness of the early dawn. Fair 
things all; but oh! how weary to him! 

“And I um only twenty-nine,” said he despairingly. “O 
the years to come!” Jack uttered a sympathetic howl, and 
planting his paws on his master’s leg, looked up adoringly. 

“Yes, old fellow, I've got you,’ answered Mr. George 
fondly. “But you'll die before I shall, most likely, and I 
shall be worse off than Lam now. Ah, Juck, I wish you and 
' TL could change the span of our days.” 

Juck continued whining, staring, adoring: poor fellow, he 
had no otber arts of comfort. 

“What is it? You don’t know what an idiot anybody 
would think you, to stare so at such an object as Iam: 
though, perhaps in your eyes, you fond, stupid fool, I look 
different—because you love me. But you are only a dog, 
Jack, that’s it, a brute, without a soul. Go away, sir; go 
down, and don’t make « fool of me too.” 

Jack feigned departure ; but secretly crept into a corner 
behind his master, and lay there like a stutled dog. 

Mr. George bad not spoken untruly in calling himself an 
object; but there wus something to stare at in him, though 
certainly not beauty. 



















and gesture, which extended to all his limbs; and while it 


;movement, was entirely fatal to grace. 


line of the lower part of his face, and so firmly fastened 


inside his coat that no exertion or accident could disarrange 


jit. Asa consequence, there is little more to describe in the 
| light-house keeper, except the profound, half-humiliated 
| sadness of his eyes, and the hoarse, muffled, unnatural sound 
lof his voice emerging from under the close wrapper. 


was cut off for weeks, and their own resources of amusement | cabin; but without any of the clever contrivances or odd 
were exhausted, he would appear proportionately more tran- 
quil in mind; would permit their society, instead of keeping 
apart; sleep, instead of walking up and down his room like a! torpid, ugly, loveless life of its owner. 
wild beast in a cage; and even talk to them, and tell them 


They liked him, after a fashion, for 
he was always willing to keep double watch, or do double 
work of any kind, whether it were rubbing “ reflectors,” or 
pumping up oil from the works, or trimming wicks; and, 
silent as he was, he never sulked or quarrelled, as men shut 


marksman, shooting gulls from the gallery, wounded more 


Ele was rather tall, and well propor- 
tioned, but disfigured by a slight stiffness and pain of gait 


| began; though they, and whatever disfigurements existed ‘ 4 P 
elsewhere, were hidden by a large black handkerchief | above me, a superintendent, like, to hear it. 
wrapped round and round, entirely concealing even the out- 


i ! a Sasie ch | He stood long motionless, but at last roused himself bm a 
sickened at its familiar, monotonous loneliness, as glad of its’ start, extinguished the lamp, end having trimmed and bur- 





ornaments often seen in such places. It was as bare es the 
hole of a hybernating animal, as a cell in a prison, as the 
Mr. George did not 
go to bed, but sat down on his one chair, and leaning back, 
looked deep into vacancy ; whereat Jack crept up, and sitting 
jon his haunches before his master, threw back his head, an 

opened his mouth with a half-inaudible whine of sympathy. 

“Juck !” said Mr. George suddenly, struck with a bitter 
thought. (He was a morbid person, anc, for want of any- 
thing more satisfactory to hug, hugged his woes.) 

“ Wow /” replied Jack with sharp emphasis, beating his tail 
on the tloor, and quivering all over with repressed anxiety to 
go actively about his master’s will. 

“ You shall see such a thing as you never saw in your life 
before; and if it makes any diflerence to you—as the chances 
are it will—I swear I'll send you ashore by the next boat that 
comes. Look here, then, sir!” 

Jack’s comprehension was happily not quite full enough 
for the latter part of this speech to distress his canine mind. 
He only understood that something was to be explained to 
him, perhaps—blissful idea!—to be followed by something 
which he was to do. So he kept his eye on his master, as 
was his custom when a new trick was taught him, and waited 
patient and trustful while Mr. George slowly loosened the 
folds of the black handkerchief he wore, let it drop, and 
steoping his face down, close to his dumb friend, said, in a 
sharp, strained voice: “Now, sir! Do you know me? Jack!” 
—in a voice of sarcasm—“do you love me now 2” 

Jack rose up on his hind-legs, put bis paws on his master’s 
shoulders in an almost human caress, and with a great whine 
of love, pity, and anguish, licked his face. ‘Then a shower of 
hot tears fell on his shaggy coat, and a broken voice said 
humbly : “ Poor, dear yoo!) God made this dog; perhaps 
there’s hope yet.” 

Bright weather had set in that September day; but one 
morning, @ little later, to experienced eyes it showed signs of 
change. The gay green sea still broke in barmless crystals 
against the light-house rocks; the sky was clear blue over- 
head; brown-sailed tishing-smacks, tiny boats, and a few 
while-winged yachts, still glided fearlessly over the bright 
ripples; but the coast-line looked ominously near and clear, 
and a few threads of long purple cloud lay straight, as if ruled 
there, across the pale horizon. 

“ Bad weather comin’ up: we'll light early to-night,” said 
Adam Lynn. 

Mr. George acquiesced with languid indifference, and con- 
tinued to pace monotonously up and down a path he had 
worn for himself ou the narrow domain, with Jack bebind 
him as usual. . 

“Don’t care for nothing under the sun, it’s my belief,” 
muttered Adam, looking after him as he walked away ; and 
he was not far from the truth. 

That afternoon, as Mr. George sat reading in his room with 
Jack, that animal was seized with violent and unaccountable 
excitement. He ran and smelled at the door, growling 
wickedly in an undertone; returned, and looked up at bis 
master expressively, as much as to say: “ An enemy of ours ;” 
repeated the process, and finally. lay down between him and 
danger, with open eyes, and his head between his fore-paws . 
Mr. George was depressingly indifferent, and took no heed 
Presently, Jim Saunders entered agitated, and announced 
that “a gentleman as had been ovt a-fishin’ from one of 
them yachts in the offing had been took ill, and put in at the 
light-house, to get brandy and such-like.” 5 

“Says he can’t bear the motion o’ the boat,” said Jim, 
grinning unsympathetically. ‘“ Wants to lie down and have 
a doctor. A bad-plucked one, for all he’s so big and black. 
I told him as he'd best go back to her [the yacht] or to 
shore ; but he says no; and when he hears old Adam was a 
bit of a doctor, nothing would keep him out of here. So the 
boat’s gone to bring her as near as may be, that he may get 
aboard; and there he lies groanin’, arare un, in Adam's berth, 
Can hear him from here, Mr. George, you can.” 

“The doz does,” said Mr. George shortly and carelessly ; 
and Jim went away. 

Late that afternoon, as Mr, George was going up to take 
his wateh, with bis hand on Jach’s neck, to prevent the dog's 
racing up joyfully before him, he nassed the open door of 
Adam’s room, and glancing absently in, stood fixed to the 
spot, grasping Juck till he was nearly asphyxiated. The 
sick man lay on the narrow bed, a fever-flush on his cheek, 
the rest of his face of a yellowish pallor; his black hair lay 
damply on his forehead, and his dark eyes were open, and 
rolling restlessly. He did not see who looked at him—he was 
too much occupied with his own fears and suflerings—and 
only started and muttered fretfully as Juck gave a low snarl 
of strange intuitive aversion, and struggled a little under his 
master’s gripe. 

The sound broke the spell that paralysed Mr. George, and 
recalled him to the gentler feelings poor Jack's blind love 
had awakened. He said in a hoarse whisper: “ Brydone, 
Brydone!” and rushed headlong up the steep stair, away 
from the sight which maddened him. : 

He kept his watch, went down afterwards, averting his 
head resolutely from “ ¢/at door,” paced his room, and at last 
slept from pure exhaustion. ; 

The old weary routine went on next day, with double duty ; 
for the weather was so stormy, no boat dared approach the 
rocks round the light-bouse, and the “strange gentleman’ 
was worse, and occupied much of Adam’s time, without any 
happy results, however, attending the latter's confused 
attempts at treatment. ‘ : 7 

So passed another day. On the third, while Jim was up- 
stairs cleaning, Adam came with a grave face to his third 
companion. F ee 

“The gentleman—Brydone, he says, his name is—is un- 





Mr. George sat immovable and gloomy. Le 
“7 think he'll get over it,’ continued the other, sinking 
And there’s a some- 
thing on his mind tries him so awful, it may kill him if he 
asked, would he tell me. But he said, wasn’t there any one 
Isays no; but 
there was Mr. George, as had been a gentiemar, and never a 
better band at holding his tongue—which is true, sir. 
“Well?” 
“Well; and you'll come to him?” ba . 
“No,” said Mr. George hastily; “Ican’t: it’s impossible. 
Let him tell you.” d : ‘ 
“He won't. I’ve been persuading him all day to; but he’s 
got a sick fancy about it, You wouldn't refuse a dying man, 
Mr. George 2. You'll die yourself some day. And if you 


nished it in readiness for next evening, and seen that all was| don’t like him to see you,” added Adam eg weapeon. mind- 


lin order—no very brief task—he descended the ladder, and | ful of his hearer’s peculiarities, “Tl take the can 


le — j 


with involuntary respect, “ queer ;” for when, as sometimes | with Jack slinking close at his heels, sought his own apart-| the light does hurt his eyes. Just satisfy bim, sir, anc 
happened ia the winter, all communication with the mainland | ment, It was very small, with a cerlain likeness to a ghip’s | believe you may save his life, 
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What was Mr. George muttering under his breath? “ An | 
eye for an e.c, a tooth for a tooth, a life for a life.’ What, | 


next moment, came into his mind? following the otber| and her two boys, who lived ina hut built under the clifl,| got nothing but you! 


mechanically, indeed, learned long ago in childish tasks, but | 
vivid with the strength of the Truth: “ But J say unto you, | 
love your enemies.” He ) hand 
kerchief higher over his face, and made Jack lie down in his | 
corner. | 

“ Yes, take away the candle,” said he faintly. “ Pilcome.” | 

And I think there was something ip this, quietly as it was | 
done, of that “ victory which overcometh the world.” 

He went in softly to the darkened room, and felt bis way | 
to a chair by the bedside. A hot bony hand felt for his, and 
clutched it fast. : 

* You have come,” said a harsh voice that made him shxd- 





| 
how I was disfigured, and yet felt I might live a day or two, | 
i made the people who had found me (a fisherman’s widow | 


close by) promise to say nothing of my existence. I suppose 
it was my vanity,” said he, laughing bitterly: “{f couldn't 


He rose from his chair, pulled the hand- | bear that she should see me so; I thought if she knew I were lonely death at the end. 


so hurt, perhaps dying, she would want to come to me—and 
from the very first moment till now, I have had her face | 
always before me as it might—#ust have looked, if she had 
seen—this;” and he laid his hand on the black bandker-| 
chief. a 
Brydone shuddered, and hastily and guiltily averted " 
aZe. 
. “T shall not show it you,” said Tempest coldly ; “don’t| 
fear. Well, these people promised. They dragged me to} 





his face, his hands, his clothes, in an agony of love. Then 
Tempest’s frozen heart melted, and crying out: “ O Jack, ve 
’ he sat down on his Led, and wept like 
a child. : 
Henceforth, nothing but monotony was before him, with a 
He resumed his dreary round of 
life. “He Jit and cleaned the lamps, took his watch, caressed 
Juck, avd listened patiently to old Adam’s yarns, and Jim 
Saunders’ long-winded narratives of the incidents of his 
leave. Ile made calm and mournful calculation that if he 
attained the ordinary age of mankind, as the Bible gave it, 
be must still have thirty years to live ; and (though he shrank 
somewhat from the prospect) endeavored to accustom him- 
self to life as other men do to death; for he knew that bis 
general health was improving, the weakness and stillness 


der, in spite of his selt-command, and draw his breath hard. their hut, and there I lay, between life and death, for weeks; | cousequent on his te:rible fail leaving his limbs gradually, 


“Thank you—QGod reward you. Youare a gentleman, these 
fellows say ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. George in a whisper. 

“ You'll keep my secret, then. But it’s a horror—a horror, | 
I tell you,” he continued, without waiting for areply. “1, 
could not die with it on my soul.” Then, with frequent) 
pauses, despairing blasphemies alternated with wild inquiries : | 
“ Gan God forgive me? Dare I have hope?” Brydone told 


never without pain—never, never without the consciousness | 
of what had happened to me—of how my life, and my love, 
and my hopes were all blighted. They were kind to me in| 
their rough way—did their best—and kept my secret faith- 
fully. There was no other cottage for miles round, and no- 
body knew of my existence even. By the time 1 was 
enough myself to think matters over, six weeks had passed 
I knew my death would by that time be imagined and an- 


| vember. 


the story of his crime, to an auditor who sat breathless as’ nounced ; that, therefore, the shock to Netta would be over. | 
himself, with heart throbbing like thunder in his ears, with |] thought she was so young--had known me such a little 
the sweat standing on his forehead, and the hand the sick | While—she would soon forget me. Whereas, if I went to 
pian would not let go, icy cold. j her, and said ; * This hideous, disfigured, maimed wretch is 
“ After I left Penorna,’ said Brydone presently, “ I travelled | Dolly Tempest, who was to have been your hushand’—she | 
from place to place, without resting. How cou/d I rest, with | would cither keep her vows to me from honor and pity only, 
that Dehind me? But there was never a precipice but I) and be miserable, or give me up in horror, with that look | 
seemed to see him fall down it, nor 4 sea in which he was not | with the fear of which I had always been haunted, Both | 
struggling, nor a cry anywhere that did not say those same | ways, for us both, concealment seemed best. Then I had} 
words he said as he died.—And yet, If loved her so; Ldid, been so proud of my good looks—do you remember, Bry- | 
did love her—l could not give her up. Nobody else had done, what an ass you thought me ?—perhaps I was one,” | 
such a right to her as 1; nobody else had done murder for! and his voice trembled a little; “I was very happy. 

her sake. I went back, found her out, and was with her. 1) couldn't endure the idea of meeting my friends and all the 
let her talk to me about iim, and ery over his picture, though | people I had knuwn; so changed—such a miserable specta-| 


her tears burned me like hell-fire. And by degrees she got | 
to trust me, and lean on me, and like me. Now, at last, she | 
loves me, and ina month we were to have been married— 
she, whom I sinued for, whom I’ve borne this torture for. 
O Netta |”—with a terrible cry—* I can’t die now, and go to | 
my pniishment; I must have you, just a little, first. Am [) 
to gain nothing, and be lost for ever? O God! I will not| 
die!” His voice failed, and there was a long pause. 


tenderness in his voice : “ Does she love you now ?” 
“ She does—she vowed it. And in a month” 





“Hush!” said the other with sudden authority, yet in . 
bitter tone. “ You will not dic; your pulse is stronger—I've | and I 
been feeling it—and your voice—and—— No, Mr. Brydone, | 


you'll live, and go back to her, and be happy. And perhaps” 
—with tremulous passion that would force its way—* perhaps 
that heaven of happiness may make you repent what hell 
couldn’t! I trust it may.” Then he rose, went abruptly 
away, and locked himself into his room. Le staid there so 
long, and was so silent, and Juck whined so pitifully, that 
the others were alarmed; but his voice reassured them, say- 
ing impatiently : “ Nothing, nothing. Iam ill; let me alone.” 

Within, he was kneeling down, with a white, convulsed 


face, in the middle of the room, pressing the dog to his side | gave me credentials, and all that. 


| Was getting up my strength, I thought matters over, and | 





cle; of being noticed from pity, and all that. So, while 1) 
determined” 
“ But,” began Brydone huskily, “did yqu never wonder’ 
who” His voice failed. 
“Yes, I did,” answered Tempest; “but I had not the} 
faintest suspicion of—you. At first, I thought it might have | 








; ; j been some tramp, who saw the Jocket in my hand, and | 
Then Mr. George said very softly, and with a strange sad | wanted to rob me; afterwards 





However, as [ said, when 
I thought things over, I resolved to change my name, and | 
get this sort of post. A light-house I had seen, as I stood by | 
the shore that happy morning with her, made me think of it; 
got morbidly fond of the idea, and cared as much for | 
itas I have ever cared for anything since—I fell.” | 

I don’t know why Brydone’s eyes, which had been dry | 
enough during all this sad narrative, should fill with sudden | 
tears at that little pause ; the simple words that followed, the 
half-sad, half-smiling gleam in the speaker's blue eyes. It! 
was only Tempest’s way of putting things, to spare his| 
enemy pain; but it went to that enemy’s bard heart. 

“Thad a friend high up at Trinity House,” continued he, | 


. and he promised to get me what I wanted; told me the) 


little information I had to get up to pass the examination, | 
While T was still hiding 


with one arm, with the other raised to heaven, fighting a | in the hut, pot caring what I did, so I was hidden, I used to} yyy. George made no answer; he was wondering if on 
harder battie, doing a nobler deed, according to his light, than | Creep out, late at night and early in the morning, under the | hoard that wreck there were any man who loved life, 


half the actions which stars and medals, rank and wealth, 
reward. 

He had won the victory: crouching on the floor, with his 
arm round his dog’s neck, with his whole frame released from 
its tension of agony, relaxed and helpless, with the flickering, 
failing candle-Jight full on that pale disfigured mask which 
had once been a face smiling on Life, as Life seemed to smile 
on it—he knew it himself. So look heaven's victors often, 
on this side their reward. 

Brydone recovered, aml with his recovery came unspeaka- 





clifls, and throw stones into the sea, and think of Dolly 
Tempest, who was dead, and wish Mr. George, who came to 
life, might not have a long one. In one of these walks, just 


| at the spot where I had fallen, where there were still bits of | 


my clothes among the stones, I saw, wedged’ into a ercvice, 
a stick with a silver head. 


And then, Br 
flashed upon me who had made me 


| 





* | 
I pulled it out, and read what) jaya, 
bm engraved upon it—you know. 


and everything seemed against a speedy end to his troubles. 

in a newspaper brought to the light-house a month after 
Brydoue had left it, he read the announcement of the latter’s 
marriage with Netta, Jueck little knew what made his deso- 


| late master hold the great paw laid on his knee so fast, and 


caress it so fondly, that night. ‘That was at the end of No- 
Before another November had come round, Bry- 
done had gone to his account, and Netta was a widow. 

“ But it makes no diflerence to me,” said Mr. George bit- 
terly. 

Then his life settled down again, and two more years 
passed over his lead. 

CHAPTER Iv. 
Shall so much empire o’cr the scul 
Live in mere beauty’s smile, and no control 
Bind down the heart to keepa steadier faith : 

In the third winter came a great storm, which was long 
remembered in those parts. A night and a day it had raged, 
and showed no signs of abating when night came round 
again, and the sun went down, staining the sky with angry 
sudden red, behind the last far-ofl inky billow of the indig- 
nant sea. Hour after hour, the light house had shuddered 
from tower to base, and glittered ia the flashes of lightning 
with the long white streams of foam that ran down it, as the 
hungry suris fell balked and hissing back into the black- 


'green guif le'ow. Fragments of wrecked ships, gone to 


pieces Heaven knows now far ofl, but driven here by the 
fury of the tide, Hosted in the eddies among the rocks; young 
gulls washed out of their nests; strange sea-creatures and 
plants, torn from their deep retreats in foreign seas; and a 
homely boat, patched and sea-worn—a Ifeuther Bell, or a 
Pretty Susan, from one of the fishing-villages on the coast— 
told its own sad tale. Through all, the supreme light, crim- 
son and white by turns, burned steadily; and the three men 
stood together by it, watching the boiling ocean, holding 
their breath at the saddest thing of all, a wrecked ship—a 
large yacht—foundering within sight, but out of the reach of 
help. A dozen times they had tried to put out a boat to her 


}assistance, but had been hopelessly driven back by the 


violence of the storm, and now they stood helpless, with 
Juck among them, silent, bright-eyed, quivering with excite- 
meant, pressing against the master’s f[cet, and looking up for 
sympathy. 

“Dog ‘ud like to save ’em, V'll be bound,” said old 
Adam. 


and had good days before him he could not bear to miss, 
instead of twenty-seven years of desolate bondage. 

“What's that,’ cried Jim Saunders suddenly, “ floating 
yonder on the piece of timber—something white ?” 

The other looked at it a moment, and drew his breath 
“ Look after the light, Adam!” said he- with a voice 


ydone, it) of sudden authority. —“ You, Saunders, come. down with 


tirst instant, I felt a devil i ro what Iwas. For the} me, Don’t stand staring there. [vs a woman, I tell you, 
, [ felt a devil in me. : ” 


Brydone started, with a stinging recollection of his own 


ble alarm at his own madness in confessing his crime to a| temptation, and how it had been met. 


complete stranger. He felt an instinct that it would be vain | 2 1 
to attempt to bribe his silent hearer—that to throw himself | back, where my hosts might have found it, I hid it safe under 


on the latter’s honor was his only chance. 


“But I prayed where I stood; and instead of taking it 


So, with a sink-| the stones. T often came back, and looked at the place, and | 


ing soul, before he departed in the yacht’s boat, which bad | had black thoughts of revenge; but sometimes the moou | 


come to fetch him, he requested Adam to send “the gentle- 
man” to him. 


mouttled face till Acam was out of hearing ; then he shut the 


door, returned, and said with quiet and sad bitterness, and | here. 


| 
| 


shone, or the suu rose, Or a bird sang in a bush at the top of | 
the cliff, and stopped me. 


his eyes fixed full on the other’s: “Don't you know me, | to ¥o back to Ireland, whence they had originally come”—— 
} 


Brydone ?” 

rydone staggered back against the wall with uplifted 
hands, and eyes so widely opened that the white showed all 
round the dark irides; his yellow cheek fearfully pale, and 
his clammy lips could scarcely mutter: “ ce tame ” 

“J, Tempest!” said the other calmiy. “ Not dead, indeed ; 
but worse than dead I have my story to tell, now. You 
had better sit down, while you hear it.” 

Brydone obeyed, mechanically, muttering to himself with 
dry lips. Then he suddenly started up, caught Tempest by 
the arm, and, dragging him tothe light, stared intently in his 
face. ‘Tempest’s eyelids quivered, and his eyes dilated pain- 
fully at the scrutiny, and a flush, long a stranger there, crept 
ever his forehead; but he endured it calmly, and when Bry- 
done fell back on his seat, began gravely, but in a mautter-of- 
fact tone, rather as if he were teliing another man’s story 
than his own, the sad relation. 

“I did not see who pushed me over the cliff—I felt it done. 
I knew I did not fall of myself; but I could not see the 
person. I just thought of calling to her that I had found 
her locket, and that was all. When I came to myself, I was 
lying on the rocks below, writhing in agony, bliud with the 
blood that ran in hot streams over my face every moment, 
and without power to move a finger, or cry for help. I be- 
lieved I was dying, and I tried to pray; but somehow I 
could only think ot her little locket, and of the bright morn- 
ing beside the sea at.Penorna. 1 Jay there, feeling wave 
alter wave come coldly up, each a little farther than the 
last. I got numbed, body and mind, at length, so that I 
suflered little, and didn’t care what happencd ; till some- 
thing moved near, and somebody touched me, and cried out: 
‘Oh, poor, poor creature; the Lord have mercy on him! 
His face is all crushed to pieces. That woke my mind at 
least, and I managed to put up this right hand, which was 
the only part of me not injured, and feel my face. Brydone, 
I couldn't feel anything, for I had dragged it against the 
sharp rocks all the way down, in trying to save myself, 
My nose was broken, and my cheek cut almost in half, and 
this eye” —— 

“Hush, for God’s sake!—hush, I say !” cried Brydone 
fiercely : “ you don’t know what you're saying.” 

a V cll, I certainly need not tell you that—you can imagine 
it,” geaid Tempest, still quietly: “at poy rate, when I saw 


| “And my stiek ?” interrupted Brydone breathlessly. 
| “T have it here.” 


| 


Well, I went up to Londor,} 
Mr. George came, and stood with downcast head and | taking only the fellow who got me appointed into my con-| 
| fidence, passed the examination and probation, and came | 

Before I left the hut, I gave the people money enough | 


and I may save her yet. 

* But no boat ‘ud live, even if we could get her out,” said 
Jim, breathlessly. 

* IUs close by,” said Mr. George, with a-certain calm reck- 
lessness.. “ Tecan swim.” 

“Yes, and get your brains knocked out against them 
rocks.” 

My. George laughed, and ran down the staircase. 

A moment more, and with a rope round his waist, the 
other end of which was lashed to an iron stanchion in the 
wall, he was standing on the verge of the cray, Jack beside 
him, trembling with delighted eagerness, but well aware, by 
the strange instinct implanted in his race, that some grave 
difficult work lay before him. Jim stood by watching, ready 


j to guide the yope as far as was possible in such a sen; 
| “But—but Icould not be—be—— It would not be c ith,” | Re t spacey seu 


,cried the unhappy man convulsively. “ You are alive and 
| well—the same as ever—Tempest ; it could only be” —— 
|. “ The same!” cried Tempest, starting passionately to his | 
feet. “ Do T look as L used to look, move as I moved, speak | 
as I spoke? Could I go back to my old world, and ask a} 
; woman to marry such a thing as 1? Are you a devil, that! 
! you cen look at your work, and say that!” 
“No, no,” muttered Brydone, dropping his tone of wild! 
defiance. “I didn’t mean it—I did not know what J said.” | 
Then, in a hoarse whisper, and with heavy, horror-stricken | 
eyes fixed on the other's face, he asked : “ ‘Then you mean to 
betray me, and get me punished, and go back and marry her 


‘after all?” 


“No; I shall not marry her.” 

“And yet revenge yourself all the same on me? Huavye, 
you no pity, Tempest? And yet,” he groaned, covering his | 
ace with his hands, “ I deserve it!” ; | 

There was silence for a moment, then a hand was laid | 
gently on his shoulder. He looked up, and saw Tempest ! 
standing beside him, holding the silver-headed stick, that) 
fatal piece of evidence. 

= Brydone,” said he, in a voice that faltered a very little ; 
“ God has mercy; shall [have none? See here!” He broke | 
the stick in half, and flung the pieces across the room, out of 
the window. “There goes the only proof. Upon my honor, 
I swear not to betray you. You must never let Yer know } 
what you did, nor that I am living. Now go—be good to 
her—make her happy—good-bye.” ia 

Hle turned away, went to the wiadow, and stood with his 
back to Brydone, looking out. He heard, dreamily, a heavy 
sob oj deep relief, broken thanks, an unsteady tread recedin«, 
a door closed: a little later, the keel of ‘the yacht’s boat 
grated, parting, against the rock, and Brydone was gone. 


Tempest watched the skitl go dancing and courtesying over, 


the sparkling billows, into a broad track of sunshine, grow 
smaller and smaller, and then reach the yacht. Soon after, she, 
too, sailed away landwards, and was lost to sight. 


furrowed brow, a hard eye, a hard heart too, for an instant. 





, Then he re-| fore and behind him, no crippled life, 
turned to his own room, and looked vacantly round, with a ble any longer in the world. 


But Juck rushed out of g corner, sprang upoy him and licked | ples si bie 


| while the older man strained his eyes anxiously from the 


tower. 

As to Mr. George himself, he was caim; measured his dis- 
tance, and calculated chances under that awful sky, and be- 
fore that awful ocean, as he might have done in the sunniest 
summer day. He had not been afraid of death, had desired 
it; yet When it came so near in, possibly, so cruel a shape, 
human nature shrank somewhat from it. 

No enthusiasm upheld him; he doubted his own power of 
saving the unhappy waif; he knew that his own fate might 
not be death, buta worse repetition of the torture he was too 
well acquainted with—a long life, perhaps, made absolutely 
helpless. A slight plaintive feeliog c:ime into his mind, of 
how dear life might have been; a prayer rose to his lips; he 
stooped, patted Juck, and spoke encouragingly to him, and 
then, guthering all bis strength, sprang clear of the rock into 
the boiling waters. 

From that moment he remembered little, save a fierce inces- 
sant bettle with the breakers, which fought him back from 
the white thing that gleamed every now and then before 
him, and stirred faintly. It was not like real life, it was 
like an awful fever-dream—tbe black night, the seething 
waters, the piercing, hissing blast; the fragments of plank 
and spar that bruised and tore his bare chest, as he struzzled 
on, Juck fighting beside him. But there came a moment of 
delicious joy, when he grasped with one desperate hand, 
with his clenched teeth, a white garment, and felt agaiust 
his chest the plank which supported it. The worst of the 
night-mare was passed then. 

He turned, and return was easier, for Jim cautiously tight- 
ened the rope, and drew him and the burden he ‘guided 
slowly back. ‘Then a watery moon broke ont from a rift in 
the inky clonds, and a strange thing befell. As Ins celd wet 
cheek touched something white, and wet, and cold, which 
the waves drove against him,a vision of the bright, dead 
Past came back, clear as reality. There was no more furious 








ocean, black cloud, howling blast, no more lonely years be- 
pain or tears, or trou- 
He was back again with his 
by the bright blue summer cea, the crystal rip- 
eet, the sunshine overhead, the soft western 


love, standi: 
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breeze around; with her little hand in his, her first vow 
trembling on his ear. He answered, blissfully: “ Netta! 
Darling!” 

“ Dolly !” 

Then a cold bitter wave leaped up over his lips, about to 
gasp a passionate response, and broke the spell. Storm and 
midnight came down again, and wrapped them like a shroud, 
and he knew, that though indeed, by a strange chance, he had 
rescued his old and only love, it was not for himself; that 
Dolly Tempest was for ever dead, and only Mr. George, who 
might save other lives, but could never more take pleasure in 
his own, alive. Yet he struggled on, and at last, bruised, 
bleeding, exhausted, but with his precious charge still safe, 
he was dragged ashore. 

He did not hear Adam’s congratulations, Jim’s triumphant 
declaration: “ We've saved one too; she came driftin’ up, on 
a boat, bottom upwards, to the very door;’ nor even Juch’s 
subdued whine of pain, for the poor brute liad been dashed 
against the rocks, and hurt; but with 2 last instinct, com- 
mitted his burden to Adam, gasped: “ Take—take care of 
her!” crawled to his room, and fainted on the threshold. 

When he came to himself, his first thonght was, that that 
moment of mutual recognition must be blotted out for ever 
from remembrance. He saw that Netia might easily be made 
to believe in an illusion, the resuit of her own delirious ter- 
ror, and, therefore, having resumed his customary disguise, 
caught Adam as he passed, and drawing him into the room, 
said in a voice whose stern falter gave his words weight 
“Tf the lady asks who saved her, say, and let Saunders say, 
it was he, not I.” 

“Jim! Mr. George?” cried Adam in surprise. “ Why, 
Jim might follow well enough, but he’d never lead, nor do 
nothing of the kind you’ve done to-night.” 

“ He must say so, nevertheless,” said Mr. George firmly 
and Sadly ;“F don’t wish her to know of my existence, 
now. 

Yet he was sick for sympathy at the moment, and so far 
forgot his reserve as to touch his muffled face significantly, 
and look mournfully at'Adam. The old man understood his 
meaning partially. 


“Eh, [ wouldn’t do that, sir,’ said he kindly; ‘ I'd let her | 


know, and give her the chance. Women’s queer cattle; but 
a lass isn’t a/ways caught by her eye.” 

But Mr. George turned away unconcerned, and repeated 
sharply, as if opposition hurt or tempted him: “ Tell Jim.” 

Adam went away and did his bidding; and as Mr. Saun- 
ders happened to be careless of truth in the absiract, and 
roughly faithful to his friends, he required neither persuasion 
nor explanation to obey Mr. George's request. 

Accordingly, when Netta Brydone came to herself, and a 
faint, scarcely credible memory crossed her mind, her first 
eager question: “ Are you the man who saved me?” was 
answered by Adam: “ No, miss—ma’am (hopeless confusion 
as to the proper title]; that’s him.” Whereupon Jim ad- 
vanced, and, with an air of calm self-satisfaction, received 
the praises and thanks which, after a moment’s doubt and 
hesitation, she bestowed upon him freely. 

She was ill with cold, fatigue, and fright, and lay scarcely 
conscious for the first day, looking dreamily into the little 
fire, her maid (who was Jim’s trophy from the sea) attending 
upon her. That lady, Mrs. Barker by name, was conve- 
niently and blindly ignorant of who had saved herself or her 
mistress, and how they had done it. She had been washed 
off the wreck as she was holding on to a boat, as the latter 
had been, and they had been “drounded” together, she said, 
and “ thank ’evins!” had been “ bronght to life again in this 
awful place ;” and that was all she knew. 

Mrs. Brydone looked melancholy at this reply; for the 
more distinctly her consciousness returned, the keener grew 
her belief in the reality of that voice in her ear, that touch 
on her cheek, that gleam—though only in the wild lightning, 
or the dim, fleeting moonlight—of a well-known face. 

“ Barker, is there another man in the light-louse besides 
those two ?” asked she wistfully. 

“ Yes, ma’am; there is.” 

“ What is his name? Do you know what he’s like ?” 

“ Mr. George, ma’am. A humpback, or deformed, or some- 
thing, from what they says; and keeps out of sight always, 
and has quite a craze to be for ever doing of bis work,” said 
Mrs. Barker, who, if the peculiarity mentioned were a symp- 
tom of insanity, was indubitably in the fullest possession of 
her senses. 

Netta’s heart sank: no description could be more unlike 
handsome, indolent Dolly. And then, how mad, how foolish 
she was to imagine he could be alive after all, just because, 
amid the din of the storm, a voice had sounded, a hand had 
felt, like his! Perhaps ne voice had spoken, and it was all 
a dream ; perhaps, in her peril, she had come so very near the 
gates of death, that his voice, who had passed through them 
years ago, had been able to reach her; for had she not re- 
membered him, her first love, always, and only married Bry- 
done for her family’s sake, and been a good wife to him be- 
cause it was her duty? Perhaps—— And so, dreaming, 
wondering, and unable fully to reason away her unreasona- 
ble hope, Mrs. Brydone fell asleep. 

That day was a torture to Mr. George. When once he had 
done his work with fiery energy, and done Adain’s and Jim’s 
as well, and walked up and down his room till his limbs 
fairly failed beneath him; when he had fondly tended poor 
Jack, who, to add to his master’s troubies, was sorely hurt— 
his courage failed; and, unable longer to keep his bitter 
thoughts at bay, he sat down, and gave them batile at close 
quarters. THe asked himself, if, after all these years of trial 
and self-denial, he was so weak as to yield blindly to his own 
passions, declare himself alive and loving still, and grieve her 
tender heart, as he must do either way, whether she accepted 
orrefused him: if he was such a coward—s@ mean as to 
wish her to link herself with a hideous object like him, from 
whom his kind must shudder and turn awe ¥. Had he let 
her sutter the shock of his supposed death, lét Brydone go 
and win her—saved her precious life only yesterday, to force 
on her such a fate at last? His morbid fancy, darkened by his 
lonely life, conjured up again and again thé certain look of 
horror and dismay on that face, which had smiled, fond, lov- 
ing, admiring, in his, that sunny September day at Penorna. 
“ Whatever might come afterwards, I could never forget that 
first look. She cow/d not love me now!” he groaned. “ She 
could only pity, and wonder, and be ashamed of me. Love 
me? Impossible! O God!" he prayed, dropping on_ his 
knees, “ take her out of this place soon, and deliver me from 
temptation!” He might struggle, pray, resolve, but nature 
was too strong. That evening, wheh Adam and Jim were 
on watch up-stairs, Mr. George crept giioeless out of his room, 
and went noisclessly—fearfully, to the door of the apartment 
given up to Netta and her maid. The minute before he had 
sternly determined never to look upon her face again; the 
next, he had said: “ But ‘#¢s canfot hurt her. She shall not 
see me, or know,” So, like a fool, or a lover—not a jot wiser 
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for all his sufferings, he stood at the door, listened, and find- 
ing it ajar, and all silent, save for the quiet breathing of one 
of its inmates, and the turning of leaves of the book she was 
reading by the other, ventured to look in. The maid had her 
back to him, and was reading; Netta sat in a chair by the 
tire, fast asleep, with her girlish figure relaxed, her rose- 
mouth parted, her little white teeth gleaming in the firelight, 
the long brown lashes lying serenely on her fair cheek—just 
as fair, thongh a little less round than it used to be. Awake, 
she was somewhat altered ; but asleep, expressionless, except 
for the peculiar innocence of slumber, she seemed almost as 
much a child as ever. Mr. George gazed, and gazed silently 
with bitter yearnings, feeling like a ghost haunting the par- 
taker of its past joys, then, hearing a sound, turned away, and 
j fled tohisown room. Next day passed in the same manner, 
the weather continuing too stormy; Mrs. Brydone too much 
exhausted for her to be sent ashore in cither of the boats, 
even coulc a crew have been procured. 

In the evening, the temptation which appeared so harm- 
less, again proved too strong for Mr. George, and he repeated 
lis timid and secret watch. This time, however, the door- 
handle creaked under his trembling hand, and Mrs. Barker, 
glancing up quickly, and seeing indistinctly his muffled face, 
and then his figure taking hasty fligut down the passage, 
returned, and excitedly recowuted the fact to her mistress, 
throwing out dark suggestions of a desire on the part of the 
mysterious visitor to “ murder them in their beds.” 

“What was he like, Barker?” cried Netia vehemently. 
“ Fair, with blue eyes ?” 

“ Well, [don’t know, ’m,” replied Barker crossly ; “ I know 
as he looked very sinister.” 

“Ob, nonsense!” said her mistress, accustomed to this 
worthy person’s far-fetched alarms. “ Just ask one of the 
others—from yourself, Barker—whether the third man has 
fair hair—very fair?” added Netta with a silly, lingering 
tenderness of cadence. 

Mrs. Barker, however, injured at her want of sympathy, 
instead of transacting the errand with due discretion, 
captured the luckless Jim, brought him into the very presence 
ot her mistress, and then saying, “I thought you'd like best 
to ask the young man the question yourself, ma’am,” left the 
| room grimly. 

Natural reticence and timidity prompted Netta to make 
some frivolous inquiry, and dismiss him; but something 
stronger conquered, and besides, the whole scene and position 
were so strange, it seemed easy to throw aside conventionali- 
ties. So she plunged straightway into the subject, and said, 
with her eye on the shutiling Jim: “ There is another keeper 
whom I have uot seen in the light-house, isn't there ?” 

“ Yes, ’m,” replied he reluctantly, and making a movement 
to retreat. 

“His name is Mr. George?” continued Netta in a sweet, 
coaxing voice. “ Now, [had a friend once of that name, and 
Tam quite anxious to know if this can be he. So I shall be 
so much obliged if you can tell me. Has he fair hair?” 

Jim was posed; concluded hastily that if truth were 
against Mr. George’s wishes, lies must be in his favor, and 
answered boldly: “ No, ’m; black.” 
 “ His face is covered with a handkerchief,” said Mrs. Bry- 
done, remembering Barker's account, and instinctively doubt- 
ful of Jim’s veracity. 

“QO no,’m, 
ple; “ not it.’ 

“Te has a very low voice; I heard him speaking this 
morning in the passage.” 

“Low? Why, you can hear him a’most all over the 
place!” exclaimed Jim, in apparent astonishment. “ Can’t 
have been Mr. George as you heard.” 

“Then there’s some one else here, besides,’ said Netta 
positively. 

Jim shook his head solemnly. 

“Then it was bim.” 

“ Might have been me, ’m,” suggested Jim, doubtful if he 
were not taking a liberty in assuming the identity of Mr. 
George. 

Mrs. Bry done dismissed him in despair; but, in spite of 
his answers, her instinct of suspicion grew uaendurable, and 
at length yielding to it (like a sensible woman), instead of 
reasoning herself out of it (like a sensible man), she set her 
wits to work, and formed a little plan. 

When Mr. Geerge, after keeping a long watch, awoke late 
next morning, his first thought was of Juck. He went to 
the dog’s bed, and called him. No answer. He put his hand 
fondly on the great brown paw that lay stiffly stretched out, 
guarding one of his own gloves, which he had given the 
poor animal to keep him quiet. Alas! that faithful paw was 
cold; those soft, adoring, golden-brown eyes glazed and 
suuk; those alert, curly ears fallen, never to rise again, even 
at the sound of the voice they had worshipped. Juck was 
dead. 

Mr. George fell back against the wall, and stood leaning 
there, looking at his lost friend for a long time; from the 
quiet body to the gray, dull little squaré of sky beyund the 
window, over whose ragged cloud-drifts night was slowly 
closing ; and thence round the four blank walls of his deso- 
lute abode. “ Jack is dead,” he said aloud—trying to realise 
it—‘ dead! Jack loved me. I have nothing on earth now.” 
Then he took the sad, stiff body on his knees—a position 
rarely allowed, greatly coveted by Jack when alive—and 
sitting down by the fading red embers in the tiny fireplace, 
hid his face on that brown, curly coat. Jack was gone away 
for ever—faithful, loving, gencrous Juck/ Soon, even his 
poor cold clay must be flung away into the bright green 
billows he loved to breast and conquer living. Juch was 
dead. 

Night fell, heavily and sadly, with neither moon nor stars ; 
the men’s voices came dimly from the watch-room, where 
they laughed and talked; Mrs. Barker, in her mistress’s room, 
snored audibly over an old-fashioned novel belonging to 
Adam. Mr. George's wearied head fell lower and lower, and 
sleep came mercifully, and numbed his aching heart. 

But one person was awake, and thinking of him. Netta’s 
slender figure came stealing, with soft, light step and trem- 
bling heart, along the passage to his door. And now she had 
reached it, she paused, listened to her own heart-throbs, felt 
the blood rush to her cheek, and asked herself what bold 
thing she was doing—she, Ralph Brydone’s widow! Yet now 
| she was so near, it seemed a pity not to know at least the 
grounds of her improbable fancy, if it had any—which was 
not likely, of course! 

She entered gently. Dark shadows were over the room; 
| but a dim remainder of light flickered round the fireplace, on 
a man’s figure, despairingly bowed over a dog’s dead body 
| stretched stiffly across his knees ; and a sigh broke the silence, 
long and hopeless, the voice of a heart that, after long 
passion, had bled itself dry. What was there familiar in that 
sad sound—that figure’ Was it the flickering light of the 
dying fire, or the real brightness of fair shining hair? Tears 


iu ain't,’ said he glibly, still on the same princi- 





rushed into Netta’s eyes, and she stole swiftly, silently round, 
dropped on her knees before the sleeper, looked up in his 
face, and saw—all! The handkerchief bad fallen off; the 
careful disguise of so many years had, in a moment—the 
moment when it was most needed—failed. Scarred cheek 
and temple, broken nose, change and disfigurement, were all 
plainly revealed. But it mattered little. Two lips, soft and 
warm, pressed on Mr. George's cold cheek, made him quite 
sure he must be dreaming; and, with a sad habit he had ac- 
quired, he tried to awake, that the bitter disappointment of 
waking might be over. But, strange! only more and more 
kisses tollowed, and his startled eyes, opened widely, wildly, 
met two tendcr, wet, blissful ones looking down; his hand, 
put up frantically to feel for his disguise, was fondly cap- 
tured; ais lips, beginning to utter a despairing remonstrance, 
were s.ruck dumb by the touch of a soft browncurl; the 
cloud of his bitter doubts was driven away by the sunshine 
of a smile; and the horror he had meter dreaded all these 
years never came to pass atall; for he awoke with his head 
on Netta’s heart. : 

Do you think arms and eyes and lips let him go till he was 
convinced by sweet, illogical, playful reasonings ; taught, by 
floods of fond tears, to be penitent for his morbid fears; or 
that that black handkerchief, like the black pall which had 
fallen ou his life, was ever reassuamed? No; Miss Netta 
flung it “ and everything,” as she said, into the fire, with great 
scorn, that very evening; and when she had cried a little 
over poor Jack, and, after her old fashion, argued with the 
greatest warmth (though there was not a soul to oppose her) 
that animals certainly had souls, and would consequently 
have a paradise, etc. she put her hands with tender coquetry 
on Tempest’s shoulders, and inquired: “ Do you remember 
the questions I used to ask you—about whether you liked all 
sorts of things ?” 

“Perfectly, my darling.” 

“ Well, I’ve got one leit to ask. Now listen, sir.” 

Tempest acquiesced, but looked at her with a certain 
nervous apprehension. He could hardly believe yet in the 
possibility of his happiness. 

Bat the question came, and if that did not convince him, 
especially when uttered with such sparkling, tearful eyes, 
tremulous lips, and blushing cheeks—with such a look of 
fond and proud aflection—I don’t know what could: 
“Would you like—to marry me ?” 

Dear reader, can you put yourself in his place, and guess 
his answer ?—Chambers’s Journal. 

ee 


A SUCCESSFUL TRAGEDY. 


“A phenomenon! Behold an officer of the Royal Irish, 
blushing to the roots of his hair !” said Captain Fitzmanrice, 
laughing, as the servant who had announced him closed the 
door, and left him tete-a-tete with Miss Marigold Cornish. 

“ And the reason ?” inquired the young lady, settling her- 
seif with real curiosity to hear the confession comfortably. 

“T thought your excellent uncle never would go !” said the 
young man. “TI have been following his eccentric evolutions 
this half-hour, and have arrived, dear Marigold, at the con- 
viction that—that lurking and dodging are decidedly not my 








line. As a detective Lam nowhere. Listen. Mr. Cornish 
left the house with an air of resolution and business that 
completely threw me off my guard. I followed, and was all 
but spotted on the instant. Lrresolution attacked bim. He 
stopped, seemed about to return, did return a pace or two, 
resumed his way, halted, examined his left boot»lit a cigar, 
crossed the street, for the express purpose, as it seemed, of 
returning, dawdled, was about to march away, but became 
immovably fixed to the spot by—what do you suppose ? 
Punch !” 

“My uncle is a fanatic in theatricals 
laughing. 

“ But Panch !” 

“His views are liberal. From Macready to Punch, pre- 
vided there be tragedy, my dear uncle isa child in the drama’s 
cliteh, You have noticed that ?” 

“Perhaps,” said Fuzmaurice. 
dying with impatience, I—-—-” 
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said Marigold, 


“But, on this o:easion, 





“TL was impatient too,” said Marigold, in a low voice. 
“Yes, Caarles, L could not help writing. IT was most anx- 
ious to sce you, fora few moments, without the chance of 
interruption, TI have had a conversation with my uucle, 
and——” 

“ He has relented !” 

“Nothing of the sort. At first, he intimated that he did 
not wish me to marry at all.” 

“ Did he vouchsafe bis excellent reason ?” 

“We merely alleged, generally, that in his opinion, girls 
were happier unmarried, ‘ But suppose, uncle,’ ssid 1, * one 
makes alove-match !’ ‘ Lucifer-match !’ said my uncle, ‘spark, 
smoke, burnt fingers! Psha, my girl, there's no love after 
marriage.” ‘That vexed me, and [ said no more.” 

“ Marigold, my darling, do you believe your uncle ?” asked 
the young man, gravely. 

“ But, Charles, if it does happen so!” said poor Marigold, 
doubttully. 

“ Never, never—that is, with a real love, a love like mine. 
There are people, dear, who have owned that they never 
knew wiat love was, till they had been three or four years 
his bound apprentices!” 

* Ha,” said Miss Cornish, a little startled at the boldness of 
the theory. “ But, Charles, there is something else. When 
my uncle said he did not wish me to marry, he had (now, of 
this [ am sure) a mental reservation—unless my Choice were 
also his own.” 

“Tas he some project, think you?” asked the young sol- 
dier, anxiously. 

“TJ fear so.” 

“ We must discover it,” said Fitzmaurice, “ Stay. Is not 
Sir Mordaunt Drury a great a!ly of his?” 

“Yes; and of mine,” replied Marigold; “he is joint guar- 
dian with «my uncle, and can influence him much, if be 
will.” 

“ He will—he shall—he must!” said the sanguine lover, 
“Does he call often? Why not send for him on the 
spot?” bd 

The words had hardly left his lips when a short but im- 
perative knock resounded from te street door. 

“That is he!’ ciied Marigold, clapping her little hands, 
“A hopeful augury !”’ 

Unannounced—a fancy in which he was allowed to in- 
dulge—Sir Mordaunt Drury quickly rolled into the room. 
He was a burly, rather military-looxing, old gentleman, with 
a& manner (so far as he found it practicable) formed on that 
of the late Duke of Wellington, whose costume, blue frocis 
and white trousers, he invariably wore ; and whose peculiat 
manner of returning salutes, with two fingers anda half, h¢ 
had mastered to the very life. 
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“This is an carly visit, my dear,” he said, after shaking 
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ands with both his young friends; “ but duty—duty, as a 
great man said, before everything. Captain Fitzmaurice, 
consider yourself relieved. My business with our little com- 
mander-in-chief will be best despatched without your co-ope- 
ration.” 

Fitzmaurice rose. : 

“On the contrary, dear Sir Mordaunt,” interposed Mari- 
gold, quickly; ‘‘his presence is absolutely necessary. Do 
you know that we were about to send for you? , 

“To send for me?” repeated Sir Mordaunt, rather suspi- 
ciously, as he looked from one to the other. 

“To tell you a--a secret,” faltered Marigold. 

“ Halt, there !” said Sir Mordaunt, in his most commandé- 
ing tones. “1 know the ground. You don’t. Fitzmaurice, 
will you favor us?” 

Once more the young man offered to retire. Again Mari- 
gold with an imperious gesture, forced bim to remain, 

“Ha!” said Sir Mordaunt. “ As you will. Duty must be 
done, break what heads—hearts, 1 mean—we may. Fitz- 
maurice, [am a blunt old fellow, and a man of the fewest 
words. As my ward insists on regarding you as of our coun- 
cit, I have to inform you, sir, that I am here at the earnest 
desire of my old friend, her uncle, to prepare her for an 
ofter of marriage, which meets with his entire approval.” 

“ Marriage!” groaned Fitzmaurice. 

“ Approval!” echoeé Marigold, faintly. “ I—I think, you 
must have mistaken him, my dear sir,” she presently added. 
“At least, I can assure you, that no later than last night, he 
remarked to me that he did not wish me to marry.” 

“ Nor does he, for his own sake,” replied her guardian. 
“ The thought is most distastefal to him.” 

“ Still, he might have told me himself——” 

“ My dear, he had not the pluck,” interrupted Sir Mor- 

datint, hastily; “he knew it was his duty, but, my dear 
child, that lofty sense of duty which, in men of the stamp 
of the illustrious Well—— Well, weil, I mean that we can- 
not always answer to the spur. After leaving the house, 
this morning, he felt more than once tempted to return——” 
“ Sol remarked,” muttered Fitzmaurice. “ Punch decided 
” 
“And tell youall. As luck would have it, we met at the 
street corner. He told me ail his trouble. I volunteered for 
the forlorn hope, and here I am, not a little surprised, I must 
own,” added the old baronet,“ to find Captain Fitzmaurice 
in the breach before me.” 

“ And may I ask, Sir Mordaunt,” said Miss Cornish, haugh- 
tily, “ who is the gentleman whose advances are so discreetly 
covered by your generalship ?” 

“Cannot you guess? Young, rich, well-looking, and 
accomplished. Nevertheless, so far as he is concerned, I 
don’t,” said Sir Mordaunt, “care an empty cartridge-case, 
whether heis successful or no. My duty ends with the 
breaking it to you—duty, I mean, to your good uncle, whose 
heart he has wholly won. 1t’s young Josiah Stichelbach.” 

“Mr. Stichelbach!’ echoed Marigold. “He never—we 
always—one sometimes——” 

“Thinks him a donkey,” said her guardian frankly. “It 
seems, however, that he can do one thing, which has made 
your vacle his own. You are aware of the latter’s partiality 
for the drama ?” 

“ Bat Mr. Stichel “5 

“Yes, he has,” snapped Sir Mordaunt, anticipating the 
doubt,“ he has written what your uncle declares to be the 
finest dramatic effort of modern times. The hero is—a lob- 
ster!” 

“A lobster!” 

“Which,” continued Sir Mordaunt, “ while it somewhat 
augments the anthor’s difficulties in dealing with the more 
sentimental passages, opens to the scenic artist, wardrobe- 
keeper, and property-man, a vista of triumphs hitherto sternly 
denied them (that’s from the preface). Now, my dear, you 
know your uncle’s opinion that a good tragedy being the 
highest ettort of which the human intellect is capable, so the 
man who writes one might, if he pleased, secure a similar 
astonishing triumph in any other, and lesser line, to which 
his gigantic intelligence might stoop. Stichelbach’s piece is 
accepted, and will be produced, they tell me, so soon as a 
theatre can be erected of sufficient extent to do it justice. 
The cost of mounting it will not be excessive—some thirty 
thousand pounds. Now, my dear child, it is no part of my 
duty to criticise your uncle’s tastes and opinions. I can only 
place the fact before you. This young fellow has succeeded 
in winning his admiration and regard, and to your own kind 
heart and sense ot duty, I commit the result.” 

There was dead silence in the room-for a full minute after 
the conclusion of Sir Mordaunt’s speech. It was broken by 
Marigold, who, raising ber sunny face from the bands that 
had concealed it, asked the singular questicn : 

“ Sir Mordaunt, you have seen this play of Mr. Stichelbach’s 
Is it really an etlort of genius? Would you, for example, 
class it with Shakespeare's ?” 

“Ahem,” said Sir Mordaunt. “ Well, Stiakespeare, and 
Stichelbach, my love, are the lights of different ages. There 
are unquestionably points of resemblance, striking points! 
Josiah’s play is in tive acts. So were Shakespeare’s. The 
Swan of Avon wrote in blank verse. In blankness, Josiah 
equals, if he does not beat him hollow. Tn exalted sentiment, 
it may be that—but my friend Cornish, you know, regards as 
the highest drama that which appeals most strongly, most 
directly, to the general sympathies. ‘ Richardson, ‘sir’ he 
onee remarked to me, ‘and, perhaps, Fitzball, were the 
greatest dramatists of the last generation. Has any one 
excited more emotion, provoked more sympathy, conjured up 
more terror, kindled more generous resentments, stimulated 
more desperate courage, than these great men? Show me, 
sir, a similar mastery over the seething passions of any 
audience ia any theatre of our own day! Who was it that 
first taught us the true value, and influence upon society, of 
the theatrical chost? Why, Richardson. Who proved that 
the addition of fetiers and ochre—hitherto held incompatible 
with immaterial existence—only enhanced the filmy terror? 
Sir, Fitzball” Aud, my dear, to say truth,” concluded Sir 
Mordaunt, “ our worthy Josiah seems to be much of that 
Opinion.” 

Miss Cornish rose, crossed the room, and took both her 
guardian’s hands in hers. 

“ Thanks, my dear friend,” she ssid. 
story. Now you must hear ours.” 

“ Ours!” 

“IT have said that, when you luckily came in, we were 
about to send for you.” 

“We!” repeated Sir Mordaunt, discontentedly 
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* You have told your 


“ Charles and 1. To entreat you, dear Sir Mordaunt, who| have no memory. 
can do as you please with my uncle, to learn from him whe- | ; 


ther he bad not in his mind some marriage project regarding | Sir Mordaunt, under his breath. 


me 


“And I have done it, you perceive, very effectually !” 
Feplied the baronet, cheerfully, ' ’ ’ 


“ But—but this arrangement does not exactly suit us, | 
dear!” pleaded pretty Marigold, with tlushed cheeks and | 
glistening eyes. | 

“Jt must,” replied Sir Mordaunt, peremptorily. 

“ Why ?” 

“Duty, my love. ‘Cornish expects that every niece—’ | 
Such was the sentiment, if not the precise words, in which | 
the heroic Well—that is the immortal Nel——” 

“But, dear Sir Mordaunt, Mr. Stichelbach 
stranger !” 

“If Stichelbach were fifty strangers, and ‘ Charles, as you 
style Captain Fitzmaurice, and yourself, had spooned and | 
squabbled since babyhood, it comes to the same thing. If | 
Fitzmaurice,” added the old gentleman, rather regretfully, as | 
he glanced at the handsome eager face of the young suitor, | 
“had written a tragedy, then, indeed——” 

“ How can you say he has not?’ asked Marigold, myste- 
riously. 

“T!? ejaculated the young gentleman. 

“Hold your tongue, sir,’ said Marigold, imperiously. 
“The modesty of these poets !” 

“T never wrote a line since I was at college, worse luck !” 
muttered the lover disconsolately. 

“Do you mean this, Marry ?” asked good-natured Sir Mor- 
daunt, visibly brightening. “ Can Ch—psha!—Captain Fitz- 
maurice do anything inthatline? By George! if so, it might 
not be too late.” 2 

“ My dear kind friend!” sobbed Marigold. 

“ Ay, ay, my love, that’s all very well,” said Sir Mordaunt, 
uneasily. “ But business first. It Charley—hang it, Charies 
—will give us a scene, even a passage or so, from this drama, 
we will see what can be done. Come, sir, if ever memory 
answered to the spur, now is the time! Begin.” 

The young soldier colored tothe roots of his hair, hesitated 
a moment, then said: 

“ My dear sir, not even under such temptation can I bring 
myself to repay your trusting kindness with hypocrisy and 
deceit. I never—— 

He was interrupted by the entrance of the footman. 

“My master, Sir Mordaunt, sends his compliments,” said 
Mr. Jeames, “ and would be ‘appy to see you in his libery, as 
soon as convenient.” 

“There, that will give you time to send for the manu- 
script |’ said the old gentleman, with a twinkle of mischief in 
his eye. “Or, at any rate, to collect your thoughts. I'll 
bring him up, never fear. But, mind you, the more high- 
flown and tragical the better. Hang the matter. Tone, sir, 
tone is all!” 

And the baronet, with a glance of laughing encourage- 
ment, bustled away. 

“Come, it is not so difficult after all!” said Fitzmaurice, 
gaining courage as he marched up and down ihe room 
“ Tone, eh !” 

But the inspiration would not come. Tone, he found, was 
not, strictly speaking, the sum-total of what was required. 
A certain infusion of significance, of intelligibility, would be 
demanded, even by the enthusiastic admirer of Fitzball. In 
vain the unhappy young man smote his forehead, and rolled 
his eyes in the most approved fashion. Nothing would 
come. All the time poor Marigold watched the laboring 
bard, following every movement with wistful eyes; but for- 
bearing the slightest interruption, lest some infant tragedy, 
destined to be the parent of so much joy, should perish ia the 
moment of its birth. 

Time, however, declined, even at the request of pretty little 
Marigold, to slacken his pace one instant. It seemed as if the 
sound of Sir Mordaunt’s steps had hardly died away, when 
he was heard returning, chatting as he came, with the master 
of the house, who accompanied him. As they entered, Mari- 
gold thought the face of the former booked bright and en- 
couraging. 

Mr. Cornish shook hands with Fitzmaurice with some 
coruiality. 

“I knew your father well, Captain Fitzmaurice,” said the 
old gentleman, “and regret that I have seen so little of his 
son, My friend Drury tells me that you have desired a more 
intimate acquaintance, and it gives me additional pleasure to 
learn that your visit to my niece at this early hour was 
prompted by a desire to seek my assistance in a matter you 
have very much at heart.” 

“ Ahem,” said Captain Fitzmaurice. “ Sir, I——” 

“ May I ask in what manner I can serve you, sir?” resumed 
the old gentleman a little stiffly. _ 

Fitzmaurice glanced despairingly at his ally, Sir Mordaunt. 

“He will never, Cornish, have the courage to tell you,” 
observed the latter. 

“ Why soY” 

“Come, man, out with it boldly,” said Drury. 

“Sir Mordaunt thimself,” said Fitzmaurice, “ can best ex- 
plaiu, [——” 

“ Well, Drury, explain,” said Mr. Cornish. 

“Come, then,” replied his friend. “ Fitzmaurice has heard 
of your attachment to the poetic drama, and —” 

“ Partakes it, probably ?” exclaimed old Cornish, eagerly. 

“ Partakes it! Sir, he has written a tragedy !”’ 7 i 

And Sir Mordaunt threw into the last word a solemnity 
that all but defeated its own purpose. 

“A tragedy ?” 

“ But, my dear sir,’ 
too-zealous supporter. 

“ Don’t be a fool!” was the answer, in the same tone. 

“My dear young friend,” said Mr. Cornish, “ it will afford 
me the sincerest pleasure to hear you read your piece.” 

“With all my heart!" replied Fitzmaurice, growing 
8 ye “Any day. Suppose we say—Monday fort- 
night!" 

* Monday fiddlestick!” said old Cornish, impatiently. “ My 
good sir, why not now ?” ; 

“T—I haven't got it with me.” 

“ We'll send for it!” exclaimed the enthusiastic old gentle- 
man. “ Ring, my dear.” 

“Tt is of no use, believe me,” 
have—ahem—lent it to a lady. 

“ Provoking! But I was not aware, Captain Fitzmaurice, 
of this talent of yours,” said Mr. Cornish. 

“ Nor Leither!” muttered the young gentleman. 

“Can't you remember a few passages 2” 

“Yes,” put in Sir Mordaunt, “like those you recited to- 
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murmured Fitzmaurice apart to his 


Said the persecuted poet. “I 


Fitzmaurice derted a glance of anger at his tormenting 





friend. 





“ Sir Mordaunt is jesting,” he said, slowly. “ He knows I 


“ Nonsense. Only shyness. 


Fitzmaurice rose reluctantly. 

“ Well, since I must ” he said. 

“ He seems already rapt in his subject,’ said Sir Mordaunt, 
apart to his brother guardian. 

The latter nodded. 

Throwing himself into an attitude, and employing the 
lowest tones he found convenient, Captain Fitzmaurice in- 
trepidly began : 

“Tn these deep solitudes and awful cells-—-” 
“That sounds Pope-ish, doesn’t it?” observed Mr. Cor- 
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“ Your motto, ch ?” said Sir Mordaunt. “ Bet come to your 
own, my boy!” , 
“ Certainly, certainly. Where wasI? Ah! 
Umbrageous barren shades—without a leaf ! 
To your mild ears do I confide my grief.” 
“Good,” remarked Mr. Cornish. But a teaser for the 
artist! Leafless shade? Keep your leaves on—it’s better.” 
“My dear sir, by all means,” said the poet. “ With the 
greatest pleasure. I proceed: 
A heart inflexible—a rigorous sire— 
Shower their dire ire upon my higher desire.” 
“Too many ires, eh ?” suggested Mr. Cornish. 
“ The scene’s in Ireland, you know,” put in Sir Mordaunt, 
boldly. ‘“ Unities of the drama.” 
“ Ah,” said his brother critic. 
Captain Fitzmaurice, warming to his work, proceeded : 
“ Lapt in Elysium (how should I doubt it ?) 
Come forth, sweet shade—abem—and—and 4 
“*Tell us all about it?” prompted Sir Mordaunt, laugh- 
ing. “Some affection, but more curiosity, 1 should say.” 
“Have the goodness, Drury, to reserve these remarks, at 
least until we have heard more of this very singular piece,” 
said Mr. Cornish, warmly. “ Pray, sir, proceed, and excuse 
the interruption.” 
Sir Mordaunt rubbed his hands, and glanced triumphantly 
at his ward. 
“IT am only giving you fragments, you see,” said the 
poet: 
“ And, oh, forgive me, princess all too dear! 
The fatal love that brought you, me, that is, one of us-——” 
“ Both of you, of course, ‘ here,’ ” said the baronet. 





“Now, pray, Drury be quiet,” remonstrated his friend. 


“ This is, perhaps, the crisis of the play.” 

Fitzmaurice made another plunge : 

“ While round your brows the rays of glory glisten, 
Angelic sprite! be kind enough to listen.” 

“ Politely put,” remarked Sir Mordaunt. 

“ Excellent!” said Mr. Cornish. 

“ Now comes the passion!” resumed Fitzmaurice. 

“ How! Dost thou fly me?” 
“ Magnificent!” exclaimed Cornish, excitedly : 
“ —___ What is that I see ? 
A rival,asf live! ‘Tis he! 

“ Who?” asked Sir Mordaunt. 

“ Pray, pray, be quiet !” urged his friend. 

Fitzmaurice pretended to draw a dagger. 

“ Death, to my succor !”” 

“ Good, good!” shouted the enthusiast. 
shudder !”” 

“ Let him die in peace,” advised the baronet. “ Down with 
your curtain !” 

Fitzmaurice took the hint: 

“ —__ Fold me in thy pall, 
Forget me not—think of me—think—-. That’s all. 

Mr. Cornish started up, and caught him by both hands 

“My dear young friend,’ exclaimed the excitable old 
gentleman. “Iam as much astonished as delighted at your 
powers. A man who, at your years, can not only write, but 
act—yes, sir, act—is a phenomenon, indeed, in this age. It 
is true, I did not clearly understand, could not closely follow, 
the—the plot. But that was my fault. Emotion——” 

“ My good friend,” said Sir Mordaunt. “ Surely you under- 
stood that it was a prince, who——” 

“ Yes, yes, a prince. In love.” 

“Exactly. To whom a certain cruel guardian had refused 
his ward.” 

“ A selfish, tyrannical guardian. 
tion, finely delineated.” 

“No wonder. The writer has felt it.” 

“ How—like the unfortunate prince ?” 

“ Justso. And, can you guess who is the tyrant” 

“Who could play the tyrant in such a case” asked Mr. 
Cornish, his eyes yet twinkling with recent tears. 

“ Yourself !” 

“TI! I detest all tyranny. The domestic worst of all. 
There is less appeal.” 

“If so, you pity the oppressed and the deserving. Here 
they are,” said the old baronet, taking a hand of each of the 
young people. “ Cornish, we were about to make a serious 
mistake. Charles Fitzmaurice loves our Marigold, who 
returns his affection. You would have known it long before, 
but for the terror your iron rule (you wicked old tyrant, who 
‘detest all tyranny’) has inspired. Now, unless you relent, 
what will you call yourself ?” 

“ When a man’s allies turn against him,” said old Cornish, 
“the game is usually up. It Blucher, instead of pursuing 
the French from Waterloo, had ridden up to your idol, the 
duke, and said, ‘My dear duke, I am sorry to thwart your 
plans, but our feelings have changed, and Bulow is at this 
moment attacking your rear, there would probably have been 
a row. Drury, Drury, you have thrown me over! And 
Stichelbach——” 

“ My dear old friend,” replied Sir Mordaunt, “ you must at 
least admit that Charles Fitzmaurice possesses equal advan- 
tages with Mr. Stichelbach, with the additional claim of 
having at least ascertained the young lady’s disposition as 
regards himself—a precaution Mr. Stichelbach disdains.” 

Cornish paused for a moment. 

“ Well, well, be it as you wish,” he said, at length. “ And, 
Fitzmauiice,” he added, smiling, “ when this play is produced, 
as it cannot fail to be, you may reflect that to your own genius 
and industry is dae——” 

Fitzmaurice, who had spoken a word apart to his Marigold, 
came forward at this moment, and took the old gentleman’s 
hand. His color was heightened as he said : 

“My dear sir, your frank and generous conduct severely 
reproves the little deceit that (under strong temptation, you 


Tis she ” 


“Tt makes one 





Isee. It is a fine situa- 


Say anything, man,” added | must allow) I ventured to practise upon you. With shame ° 


and regret, I have to own that I never wrote aline of tragedy 


“Listen, now, Marigold,” said her uncle, settling himself | in all my life.” 


| comfortably to hear. 


“Indeed, I shall,” said Marigold, smiling. 


“ What, sir! These passages not yourown!” roared the 
old gentleman, excitedly, 








g 
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“Oh, these! Of course, of course, but——” 

“ There, that will do” (and he sat down, with a beam once | 
more on his benevolent face). “Sir, the man that could | 
improvise such lines, could write at leisure a noble drama! 
Take your prize. I shall miss you, my love,” he added, 
embracing his pretty ward ; “ but it’s no matter. Marry the! 
poet my dear Marry.”—All the Year Round. 


————- —_- 
A SEA SONG. 
BY A. C. 


Come, make for me a little song— 
*T was so a spirit said to me— 

And make it just four verses long, 
And make it sweet as sweet can be, 
And make it all about the sea. 


Sing me about the wild waste shore, 
Where, long and long ago, with me 

You watched the silver sails that bore 
The great, strong ships across the sea— 
The blue, the bright, the boundless sea. 


Sing me about the plans we planned: 
How one of those good ships should be 
My way to find some flowery land 
Away beyond the misty sea, 
Where, alway, you should live with me. 





Sing, lastly, how our hearts were caught 
Up into heaven, because that we 
Knew not the flowery land we sought 
Lay all beyond that other sea— 
That soundless, sailless, solemn sea. 


—_——_—-_ > —— 


MY ECCENTRIC FRIEND. 
BY J. A. O'SHEA. 


It was in that most eccentric of countries, Holland, I met 
my eccentric friend ; and on that day of all the year when 
eccentricity is chartered, the First of April. My business in 
Holland was to chronicle the celebration of another first of 
April, that on which Ferdinando Alvarez de Toledo lost 
Brill. His loss was the gain of Dutchland, and the Dutch- 
landers were resolved to commemorate it in the orthodox 
way, that is to say, by processions and pyrotechnics, services 
in the churches and carousals in the taverns. 

Rotterdam was the locality I pitched on to witness the 
rejoicing, and Rotterdam during that period was a sight to 
confound the man bred in the insular notion that the Dutch- 
man is phlegmatic. Mynheer Yan Dunck had become Jean 
de Paris for the nonce. 

It was saturnalia. Nothing was sluggish in the town 
but the canals, nothing flat but the beer. The speciality 
of the festival that impressed my retina most was the uni- 
versal tendency to orange. The streets had broken out 
into a violent eruption of orange flags; the ships in the 
river were dressed in orange banting ; poodles dyed a vivid 
orange trotted at the heels of ladies in orange robes; the 
correct thing was to blow one’s nose in an orange hand- 
kerchief. In the hotel it was as bad: we washed down 
orange jellies with deep draughts of orangeade, cried 
“ Orange Boven,” and sang canticles to William of Orange. 
Altogether it was enough to drive an Ulster Orangeman de- 
lirious with a holy joy, and to create a suspicion in the mind 
of a less impressionable being that he had a sudden attack of 
well-developed jaundice. This flaring gamboge uniformity, 
I confess, began to grow monotonous. I was fast verging on 
a yellow melancholy, and I quitted my liotel on the 
eve of All Fools’ Day to seek variety in a stroll outside. 
Erasmus is the tutelary divinity of the locality; Erasmus 
is to Rotterdam what Anacharsis may have been to Sey- 
thia, what Thorwaldsen is to Copenhagen. With a very 
natural curiosity, I asked my way to the “ litle house,” as 
the Latin inscription outside reminds the passer-by, where 
the “great Erasmus” was born, <A little man wrapped in 
a furred cloak was standing in front of it, lost in thought. 
I stopped close beside him, and took a long look at the 
birthplace of the author of the “ Praise of Folly,” and be- 
gan reflecting on the chance by which it has come to be 
transformed into a gin-shop. Suddenly a sort of muttering 
attracted my attention to my neighbor. Quack—quack— 
quack. Was he imitating the cry of aduck? I approached 
nearer quietly, and could distinctly make out the words— 


Brekkete, kex, hoax, koaz, 


which Aristophanes puts into the mouth of the frogs. I 
could not resist the tempiation of interjecting the very first 
sentence in Anthon’s Greek Reader— 


°E methe michra mania estin. 
(“ Intoxication is a minor madness.’’) 


He turned round sharply, but I put on an innocent face 
and pretended to be deep in the contemplation of a jar of 
pickles in the window. He resumed his former pose without 
making any remark. Presently I heard him murmur, with- 
out taking his eyes off the front of the building, 

* Quaint old house that, sir.” 

I did not know whether he was soliloquizing or addressing 
me, but answered on chance, 

“ Most of the houses hete are quaint.” 

“ Then I was right, sir! I thought I recognized your face 
on the Harwich boat yesterday. You are English,” he con- 
tinued, turning towards me. 

“ No, sir.” 

“ But you speak English well.” 

“ That is not the monopoly of Englishmen. I am cosmo- 
polite, but by birth Irish.” 

“ Ah !’—and the little man chuckled. “ Begpardon. Fine 
country Ireland, sir. Produced some great men. Look at 
my cloak, sir. I had that made in the louse where Edmund | 
Burke was born in Dublin. Now, I'll be bound, though 
= are Irish, you never wore a coat made where Burke was 

rn.” 


“No,” I answered ; “but I have done nearly as good a 
thing. I have hada glass of beer inthe house where Mocre 
was born.” 

“ Really!” he said, grasping my hand. “ By cock and 
pie! I’m glad to meet you. Would you mind taking a glass 
of gin with me under that historic rooftree ?” 




















consented, for 1 am always willing to study character, 
and we entered. After we had sealed our acquaintance over | 





“ Ah!” he said, “ I was just reflecting when you came up, 
how those guide-books lie. Mine said frogs were very plen- 
tiful in Helland; and I was just trying to recollect if I had 
heard a single croak!—Do you follow the train of 
thought ?” 

“ Perfectly. And now may I ask why you, an English- 


| man, warmed to me, a stranger?” 


* For two reasons,” said he, frankly, “ First, for the gen- 
eral reason that you have a smattering of Greek, and I 
judged from that you weren’t a pickpocket; and next, for 
the particular reason of that glass of beer, and your com- 
ing to see the house of Erasmus. I saw you were a cou- 
genial spirit.” 

“ Well, by Jove!” I commenced ! but he interposed— 

“ Don’t apologize. I have the same weakness myself. I 
visit the houses of all the great men 1 can,’—and he opened 
his mouth wide as the tell of a trombone! 

I was beginning to think he was mad. 

“See my set of front teeth ?” 
 . cannot help but see them; and a beautiful set they 
are.’ 

“They are all false, sir. Tad them put in by Monick 
in ‘Tours—the dentist that lives in the house were Balzac 
was born.” 

“ Yes, yes—in the Rue Royale, isn’t it? I have reason to 
know him. He drew one of my molars !” 

My eccentric acquaintance almost embraced me. In com- 
pany we returned to the hotel, where before long our ac- 
quaintance ripened into friendship. He gave me a pinch 
of perfumed rappee, and I gave him a choice Manilla; we 
talked over the Alabama question ; agreed in our estimate 
of the Claimant; drank Schiedam until we felt kindly to- 
wards each other and all the world beside; and finally grew 
cheerfully loquacious on the philosophy of death. From 
death we ranged to differences of national customs of 
burial. My triend was full of the subject, and said 
among other things he had come to Holland to find out 
what an anspreker—as a sort of local undertaker is called— 
was like. He somewhat annoyed me by finding fault with 
Charles Dickens for having forbid his friends to give him a 
public funeral. “The majesty of death,” he argued, “ should 
be respected.” In talk like this the hours flowed, until the 
window-panes were wet with the mists of dawn, and I 
tottered off to bed, to dream that 1 was the tenant of a mum- 
my-case in the British Museum. 


Next forenoon we parted, I to go on to Amsterdam, my ec- 
centric friend to return to London. Before he left, he exacted 
a promise from me that I should write to him at his place 
in Richmond when I got back to town. I did; and the 
answer I got was an invite to dinner. “I want to see you 
particularly. No swallow-tail ceremony, dear boy,” the 
note ran. “ The only lady in our society will be my only 
daughter.” The last line caused a certain emotion in my 
breast. I ama bachelor. The old gentleman had evidently 
taken a liking to me. He was educated, and had the leok 
of being rich—not that [ care much for money, or would 
marry any girl for the sake of her fortune; but then, if 
the giil was handsome, accomplished, and amiable, a dowry 
would be an additional recommendation, I can put up 
with poverty, but I don’t like it. I have a decided objec- 
tion to wearing paper collars or aluminium watches, writing 
on post-cards, or riding on the knife-board of an omnibus. 
I gave my thoughts rein. Was she blonde or brown? 
Perhaps she had red hair. Bah! color was a mere question 
of taste; besides, had not Cleopatra red hair? I may as 
well blurt out the truth: I had made up my mind to try 
very hard to like old Eccentric’s daughter, if she weren’t a 
downright fright. 

I was punctual to the appointment, and not only did I 
put on a swallow-tail, but I absolutely had hot curling- 
tongs run through my hair, and borrowed a set of coral 
shirt-studs for the occasion. 

A certain nervous trepidation took possession of me as I 
rang the visitors’ bell at my host's place in Richmond, 
which was just such a snug, cozy place as an ideal father- 
in-law should have. He met me at the door, cordial and 
open-handed, and conducted me to the drawing-room, where 
his daughter awaited me, smiling welcome. [ know what 
you are thinking of, 1 can read your mind: you see that 
lady before you this moment in imagination—she is of a 
certain age, her nose is pinched, her curls are of the cork- 
screw pattern. In fact, you have conjured up a prim spe- 
cimen of tightly-bodiced old maidenhood for my conftision. 
yelusion! utter delusion! The lady was under thirty, 
plump and rosy. Like Hugo's Fantine, she had gold and 
pearls for her dowry, if she had nothing else—gold in her 
hair, pearls in her mouth. I felt as if I could marry her on 
the spot. But there was an insuperable objection. The 
objection was six feet high, and his name was Thomas. She 
was married already. 

“Come along to the dining-room ; take Clara’s arm,” said 
the old man. 

The dinner was so good and the conversation so agreeable 


‘that I speedily became reconciled to my disappointment. 


After all, the loss of one castle in the air is hardly apprecia- 
bie; there is such a large stock to fall back upon. I have 
said the conversation was agreeable, at least to me, but 
Thomas’s wife didn’t think so. Papa would speak of tomb- 
stones and topics of the kind, whereat the roses on her cheeks 
deepened to crimson. 

“ Ashamed of your father’s profession, my dear! a profes- 
sion that he has elevated to an art! Nonsense! you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.” 

Papa was an undertaker ! 

When the black coftee, with a nip of brands, and the cigars 
were produced (the old man was civilized), Clara rose to 
leave; but papa laid his hand on her arm. 

“Stay, my dear, I have something important to say. I 
didn’t bring my friend here for nothing.” 

She submitted, and I grew deeply interested. 

The old man got on his legs, and continued in the impres- 
sive tones that old men on the stage invariably use when they 
ejaculate “ Bless you, my children.” He said he had con- 
ceived a real affection for me—there was something in my 
temperature that attracted him—we had a similarity of tastes. 
I was beginning to rebuild my demolished air-castle. 

“ But’—and his voice swelled as he fixed his gaze directly 
upon me,“ but words are cheap, and I am a man of action. 
I desire to manifest my liking for you substantially.” (I was 
already thinking of adding a wing to the castle.) “Tam not 
long for this world,” he continued. 

“Don’t mention it,” I ventured to put in. 

“ But I will mention it,” he said, with an emphatic stamp. 
“Tn the natural course of things I shall die before you, but 
that shall not prevent my wishes from being carried out. 
Thomas and Clara will see to that—I leave it upon them as a 


the juniper berry, I ventured to ask him what he meant by | solemn injunction. Sir, you were born a gentlcman |” 


bis quotation from Aristophanes, 


I nodded grateful acquiescence, 


EE | 


“You were born a gentleman; and, b: ie, si 
you shall be buried ean r mesitiamieasealtiati 

I was struck dumb with amazement! The fall of the 
shattered walls of my air-castle made melancholy rumble in 
my ears! 

“ Yes, my guest, you shall have the best-appointed funeral 
the establishment can afford—hearse and four, half-dozen 
mourning coaches with feathers and velvets, strong elm coffin 
with ornamented lid, shield handles and silvered nails, mat- 
tress, rufile, fine winding-sheet and pillow, twelve mutes with 
silk hatbands and kid gloves, truancheons and wands—use of 
superfine cloaks” 

“How much might all that cost?” I said, at last, recovering 
my voice. 

“ Fifty guineas first cost—not a penny less!” he answered. 

“ Favor me with a cheque for balf the amount in advance 
and I’ll hand you a receipt in full,” ‘ 

That was my first and last invitation to the co 
of my eccentric friend.—Hood's Annual. 





untry-house 


—_—-¢——___.. 
BOOKSBELVES. 


Lord Bacon speaks of a man who marries and has childrer. 
as one who has given hostages to fortune. The image is much 
more applicable to the man who frequents bookshops and 
collects in time a large and costly library. ‘The largest family 
and the most incompetent wife are manageable, portable, and 
quite inconsiderable matters compared to a large and precious 
collection of books. Children and wives can mostly walk 
about more or less, in and out of a house, and into a carriage 
or train, And if they get wet and damp they can dry them- 
selves, and they will not let the most jolting conveyance dam- 
age their backs—in all which particulars they differ from 
books. It is stzange that Lord Bacon should not have given 
weight to these considerations. Perhaps the fact that his 
books were a comfort to him and _ his wife was very much the 
reverse accounts for his overlooking them. And men were 
more stationary in those days, and did not so often have to 
contemplate the removal of a housefal of books. In these 
locomotive times the feat has to be accomplished not unfre- 
quently ; and a trial it is to a man’s nerve, endurance, and 
stock of resignation. 

It is on these occasions of removal, bad enough under any 
circumstances, that the whole value of bookshelves is revealed 
tous. ‘heir silent, unobtrusive service, which we take for 
the most part without thought, is apt to make us ungratefully 
forget that without them we might have books but we could 
not have a library. Tho breaking-up of a library is the taking 
to pieces of an organised thing. It is dissection, almost vivi- 
section, ‘he library as library for the time being ceases to 
exist, and in place of it we have nothing but heaps, bundles, 
or boxes full of books. The ordered and disciplined array of 
a well-bound literary army has been exchanged for confusion, 
disorder, and almost mutiny, The picked corps in russia and 
morocco, the inferior forces in calf, have all been broken up ; 
their compact and serried ranks, regular and imposing as the 
spears of a Macedonian phalanx, are dissolved into a demora- 
lised and crestfallen mob of scattered volumes, a rout, a suve 
qui peut, of the biblical host. The owner of the host sits 
amid ruins, more pensive than Marinus amid the ruins of 
Carthage, for he has two reflections which the great consul 
had not: he is most likely the cause of the ruin himself, 
having brought it about by change of residence ; secondly, he 





knows that he will have tu re-edify the building which has 
beon destroyed, to evolve a new cosmos out of the chaos be- 
fore him, aud he must be very buoyant or very inexperienced 
if he is not depressed. But before we come to the reconstrue- 
tion of a library, its packing and transport deserves a few 
words. We never get a fair idea of the physical bulk of books 
till we take them from their shelves aud begin to pack them 
up; we then also realise their enormous weight. How are 
they to be transferred when their number and the distance 
they have to'go are both considerable? Carpenters can no 
doubt make packing-cases; but this is not only somewhat 
costly, but the article supplied is generaliy needlessly bulky 
and bevy, and the cases after the removal are at once useless 
and an intolerable Inmber, The trade, which very likely 
knows the best thing to be done, uses discharged tea-chests, 
and perhaps there is nothing better attainable. The tea-chest 





has much to recommend it as a means for carrying books. 
It is made of very thin but very tongh wood, such as no native 
carpenter could turn out, Oa the other land, it is apt to 
present vicious nails which licerate backs and bindings, and 
inflict ghastly wounds on margins and leaves, and it generally 
lacks a cover, Which has to be sapplied of brittle and flimsy 
deal. Still the demaud for old tea-chests proves that up to 
the present time they have no rival in the transport of books, 
and sometimes it is difficult to procure them. Generally they 
can be had for a shilling each. 

But pain‘ul as may be the dismantling of a library, it is 
nothing tc its reconstruction. When books in large num- 
bers have arrived at their new home, we realise the task be- 
fore us of putting them up. We may have brought book- 
cases from the old house, but ten to one they will not fit the 
new rooms. And if bya miracle they do, in what ‘‘ admired 
disorder” are our treasures presented to us! Folios and 
pocket editions side by side, quartos and octavos in adulterous 
and forbidden conjuuction. However, they must be got out 
and up somehow, or the house is not habitable, and then you 
are made aware of the tyranny of possession which books can 
display. That Plautus, which you put on shelf B merely be- 
cause he was an octavo, and you happened to have come up- 
on a run of octayos, and you must find a lodging for him 
somewhere, has no right to be there where he is. He is cheek 
by jow! with Kant and Hegel, and you vow he must find 
another place among the Latin classics of the dramatists, if 
you classify by sul jects. Yet unless you are one of those 
overpoweringly energetic people who never put olf anything, 
the chances are he will maintain his position against you for 
a long while. You can easily pull him out, doubtless, but 
where is he to go? Your classical shelf is chokeful ; and as 
far the dramatic shelf, Dyce’s Shakespeare and recent curiosity 
about the Spanish drama _ have mado it hopeless to seek a 
refuge there. Another trial awaits the bibliophile who has 
yielded to the too tempting attractions of small Pickezings, 
Didots, or even of the Bibliotheque Elzevirienne. These 
gems of typography are the vermin of libraries. The tiny 
imponderable tomes easily escape the discipline which their 
heavier collcagnes submit to, On any ordinary shelf they are 
jost. And then where is one to put them? ‘The natural im- 
pulse is to send them up tothe upper shelves—to the attics 
of the book mansion. We cannvt have them on the con- 
venient level where books in daily use are lodged Aud yet, 
up aloft there, they are out of sight, and their minute beai- 
ties are wasted and disfigured by dust and cobwebs. Perhaps 
the best plan is to bave them, like any other curiosit’es, in a 





cabinet or on the table, if the latter can be kept free from 
new publications.—Pu:! Mall Gazette, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 











GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 


Saturday Matinee, * The Cataract of the Ganges.” 








BOOTH’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 


Florence, in * The Ticket-of-Leave Man.” 








WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in * David Garrick.” 


NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 1730 


Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, “ Alixe.” 








UNION SQUARE THEATRE.— EVERY EVENING, 
and Satarday Matinee, ** One Hundred Years Old.” 


“NIRLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 


urday Matinee, ‘* Leo and Lotus 





WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 





SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.— BIRCH, WAM- 
bold, and Backus. Music by Douniker’s Superb Orchestra. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
hvidinsieteiclaaansaialini ~ erences ~ iain 


ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
invaligs.—The must nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 


————————————— a — 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Mr. A. S. Irvrxa, 35 King Street, Toronto, is Sole Agent for THE 
Atwion in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and is duly authorized 
to undertake contracts and to sign receipts for this office. 














As the Atsron in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 
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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Queen’s speech in a very concise form foreshadows 
the Ministerial policy during the next session of Parliament. 
It resembles a rough hasty sketch which at a later period is 
transformed into a stirring vivid picture. From the synopsis 
we heve received it appears that her Majesty congratulates 
Parliament that England continues at peace with all nations 
and that there is no cause to suppose that her present friendly 
relations with Russia will be menaced by the advance of that 
power in Central Asia, the negotiations to that effect being on 
a satisfactory basis. The new treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and France is commended as calculated to pro- 
mote the friendship of the two countries. Copies of the 
Alabama and San Juan awards will be presented immediately 
with the recommendation that the payment of the indemnity 
adjudicated at Geneva be promptly paid. Regrets are ex- 
pressed at the rapid rise in prices and at the consequent 
disputes between workmen and employers and the promise 
is made that bills will be introduced improving the system of 
higher education in Ireland, for the reconstruction of the 
Supreme Appellate Courts and the prevention of corrupt 
franchises at election. 

From present appearance we do not presume that the 
Gladstone Ministry is in danger of losing its tenure of 
office during the present session, although it cannot be denied 
that the popularity of the Liberal party has been on the 
wane during the past two years. The present premier is a 
radical in reform, aud it is not astonishing that in the many 
thorough measures he has introduced in the British legisla- 
ture, he lias alienated many of hisstaunchest adherents. The 
days of masterly inactivity of the Melbourne and Palmerston | 
administ:ations are now succeeded by a period of intense | 
activity, when the debates turn on the most vital questions 
of the hour, developing and dissecting each farticular one 
with the ceumen and talent of accomplished essayists. The 
interest that is evoked in these legislative proceedings is} 
shown in the great prominence given to them in the cur- 
rent literature of the day, and as education becomes more 
wide-spres! in the British Isles, we hope to see this appre- 
ciative spirit even still more developed than at present, the 
more so as many measures now about to be presented will 
sensibly affect that class of the community that forms the 
basis of British prosperity. We allude to the question of 
uniform municipal taxation, and of the relations between em- 
ployers and their laborers. The disadvantages of the present 
system of laws in regard to the first measure are to be seen in the 
disorg mised condition of London, divided as it is in so many 
ditferent regimes, with no central influence to direct the 
necessary improvements, or power to originate an equable | 
form of taxation. With penury at the East, and luxury at 
the West, and uuseemly prodigality at the centre, London 





viei}s to Paris the prestige of being the best ruled city of the | 
world - ot that she begrudges the necessary expenditure, 
but because the proposed improvements, except in such a 
gase us the Thames embankment, are not effected on a grand 


a 
and comprehensive scale, with an equable adjustment of the | the most skillful workmen in the world will find, throuzh 


taxation necessary to that end. As regards the antagonistic 
position of workmen and their euployers, it is to be hoped 
that the present arbitrary laws will be so amended as to 


b Sie oe e : . 
| keen competition, that their occupation is gone. It is to be 


hoped that more prudent resolves, and a better appreciation 
, of their duties to their families and their country, may avert 


recognise the laborer’s rights as well as those of his master. a crisis which must reduce them to a lower level than that 
During the strike of the agriculturists, and more recently | from which they have emerged. 


that of the London gasmen, many of the prominent leaders 
were tried, found guilty of conspiracy, and condemned te 
imprisonment with hard labor. We are averse to 
strikes, but as the trades unions, with their rami- 
fications through the land, form a very formidable 
power, it becomes necessary to detine the conditions which 
will render their members amenable to the laws in such clear 
terms as shall preciude all misunderstandings at a future 
period. This should be done in a liberal spirit, or present 
disatisfaction among their ranks will speedily merge into a 
feeling of hostility that would be difficult to assuage. The 
interests of both parties are in the main identical, although 


in some points they are at variance, and the problem is to | 


find a medium that shall prove satisfactory to the one, while 
it secures the privileges of the other. These are the two 
great questions that will probably engage the attention of 
Parliament during the present session, and it is fortunate 
that a great power like Great Britain has no measures of 
higher import to debate than that of internal improvement, 
for we regard the Russian irabroglio asa bugbear and noth- 
ing more. 





RETROSPECTIVE. 

The commercial returns for the past year denote a steady 
continuance of activity in all departments of trade, and 
although a few incidents suggest a source of uneasiness, we 
see no reason why the prosperity of the past should not, in 
the aggregate, be even surpassed during the current year. 
In the present article we shall confine our remarks to Great 
Britain and the United States,as we are more directly in- 
terested in their financial exhibit than in those of other 
countries. The returns of the Board of Trade present ele- 
ments that show a material progress which is almost alarm- 
ing in its magnitude. As the Prime Minister once remarked, 
the development of the national resources progresses by 
leaps and bounds, and each successive advance opens new 
vistas which promise to yield still more ample returns to 
those who possess the energy and capital required for such 
enterprises. The commerce of the year shows that the value 
of the imports has risen from £330,754,359 to £353,375,740, 
while the exports have increased from £223,066,162 10 
£255,961,609. The twocombined show a gross value of 608 
millions against 553 millions in 1871, and 502 millions in 
1870. There is much that is suggestive in these reports to 
those writers who, possessing a very superficial knowledge of 
political economy, maintain that the balance of trade is the 
most unerring index of a nation’s prosperity. Great Britain 
imported last year to a value of ove hundred millions 
sterling beyond her exports, and there is every evidence that 
the country was never in a more prosperous condition, 
although many doubts are expressed as to the inherent 
soundness of trade, through an excess of speculation. 

Passing from theory to main facts, it is maiutained that this 
increase is insome measure deceptive, and that the greater 
value is due more to the enhancement of prices rather than 
to a real expansion of trade, especially as regard the exports. 
We thus find that the exports of coal have risen from 12,747,- 
000 tons to 13,211,000 tons, or by 4 per cent. ; their value from 
£6,246,000 to £10,443,000, or by more than 66 per cent. Cot- 
ton piece goods from 3,417,000,000 to 3,535,000,000 yards, or 
by 3 per cent. ; their value from £53,600,000 to £58,800,000, or 
by 10 percent. Iron from 3,169,000 to 3,388,000 tons, or by 
7 percent.; its value from £26,100,000 to £36,000,000, or by 
nearly 40 percent. Linen goods from 216,000,000 to 241,000,- 
000 yards, or by 14 per cent. ; their value from £6,688,000 to 
£7,474,000, or by about 15 per cent. Worsted stuffs from 
807,000,000 yards to 344,000,000 yards, or by 12 percent. ; 


‘their value from £17,900,000 to £20,900,000, or by 18 per 


cent. These assertions may be regarded as correct. but the 
fact that the producer and manufacturer receive a larger 
amount for their products must redound to their success, 
while at the same time the workmen profit to some extent in 
this general prosperity. We therefore see no reason with a 
moderate rate of interest why the large savings of the com- 
munity should not be invested in commercial and financial 
aflairs, und thus we anticipate that the current year wil! be 
quite as prosperous as that of 1872, if even another bound is 
not recorded in its statistics. 

There is, however, a source of anxiety for the future con- 
dition of some important branches of trade, and that ema- 
nates from the apparent unwillingness of the hard toilers of 
the land to accomplish more than that certain amount of 
work which procures for their families a decent support. 
They are content to satisfy the immediate wants of the hour, 
but will not cc-operate in any sustained energy of production. 
This is applicable especially to the iron and coal trades, 
which, even under the present enhanced prices, appear to be 
in a disorganised position. In almost all the mining districts, 
the increased wages, instead of stimulating the workman to 
greater exertions, have resulted in a diminished production. 
Instead of striving to raise themselves to a higher level, they 
work in some instances but half time, and in others they 
organise strikes which imperil the prosperity uf the country. 
They must be short-sighted indeed if they do not perceive 
that they are unable thus to stem the tide of advancing pro- 
duction, and that, if they persevere in this reckless course, 


In the United States the commercial returns show also au 

| Intense activity, but there are many drawbacks to a continu- 
ance of the present prosperity. Ia the first place, taxation, 
municipal, State, and personal, seriously impedes commercial 
jand manufacturing pursuits. In the second, the imports 
show an adverse balance of trade, which must be met by an 
| increased foreign indebtedness. Thirdly, the mercantile in- 
jterests continue to be sacrificed to the necessities of an 
onerous protective system, and in like manner, the great agri- 
cultural districts of the West are shut out of a market on the 
seaboard, though excessive rates of transportation. They 
may prate as much as they please about a resumption of 
specie payments, but all measures will prove futile unless 
these important matters are reformed, and yet we see no 
signs of any serious movement in Congress towards elucida- 
ting a problem that most intimately concerns the future 
development of the national resources. 








CURRENT NOTES. 


Some interesting details as to the position of Russia on the 
Caspian are given by the Persian correspondent of the Levant 
Herald. The navigation of the Caspian is exclusively in the 
hands of the Russians. The Caucasus and Mercury Company 
have now twenty-five steamers employed; and receive from 
the Russian Government a large postal subsidy, for which 
they undertake to transport troops and military stores at a 
low rate of freight, and to run afornightly mail boat while 
the navigation of the Volga is open from Astrachan to Gez, 
the port of Astrabad, calling at the intermediate ports of 
Petrovski, Derbend, Bakou, Leukorab, Astara, Enzittee (the 
port of Resht, and about sixteen miles from that town) and 
Meshedi Sir, the port of Mazanderan. The steamers call at 
the same ports on the return voyage. Until the present 
winter only one boat a month plied between Bakou and Gez, 
but the increasing development of trade has been so great 
that this has to be changed for the season. Within five years 
the number of steamers employed has been increased fivefold, 
and arrangements are now being entered into for considerable 
additions to the existing number of steamers, as the Caspian 
trade is not only increasing yearly, but is certain in time to 
become much more considerable. It is stated that the present 
Persian exports by the Caspian to Russia exceed £500,000 per 
annum in value, consisting chiefly of raw silk, timber, dried 
fish, salted sturgeon, caviar, and islnglass—these last four 
articles in very large quantities. The imports by this route 
from Russia are about £200,000, and consist principally of 
iron, hardware, naphtha, flour, wheat, and sugar. In the 
Caspian Russia is not only extending her commercial activity, 
but is adding to her naval forces. According to the latest 
accounts, the fleet of that Power on the Caspian numbers 
forty-nine vessels, and several other large gunboats are in the 
course of construction. The opening of the proposed rail way 
from Resht to Teheran, and farther on, will necessarily 
divert a large traffic which now passes by Turkey to the 
Caspian. 

The proposed fortifications of Strasburg constitute only a 
fraction of the grand German scheme for making the new 
western frontier impregnable. It is now reported from Ber- 
lin that as soon as the works round Metz, being chiefly those 
left unfinished by the French, are substantially complete, it 
is intended tc restore the enceinte of Thionville sufficiently 
to secure a strong passage across the Moselle close to the 
Luxemburg frontier, and that a third place of passage will 
be selected and fortified above Metz, giving three from which 
at need to debouch into French Lorraine. In accordance 
with the general design of showing a strong military front 
on the side of France, and probably as much for political 
reasons as strictly military ones, a reinforcement of two com- 
panies has just been ordered to the garrison artillery at Bel- 
fort, as well as to each of the detachments at Metz and 
Strasburg. This seems to be in addition to the force already 
kept in the French occupied districts of twelve companies 
and that in Alsace-Lorraine of fifteen. 


The existing ice-gorge on the Susquehanna is said by those 
who have seen it to present wonderful features. The river's 
channel is open, but either shore is lined with immense 
masses of ice, piled fantastically one upon another to the 
height of twenty or thirty feet, and presenting a singularly 
strange aspect. A correspondent who has been visiting the 
locality about Conestoga Creek gives some facts concerning 
the curious plight in which the decayed and decrepit little 
village of Safe Harbor, situated about twelve miles from 
Lancaster, and at the junction of the Conestoga with the 
Susquehanna river, now finds itself. The village is built on 
both sides of the creek, which empties into the Susquehanna 
between lofty hills. It possesses two ancient and unwhole- 
some hostelries—the “ Harbor Exchange” and the “ Mansion 
House.” The back water and the ice flood from the river have 
invaded Safe Harbor with disagreeable results. The stream 
itself is clogged with immense piles of ice composed of 
blocks from twelve to eighteen inches thick. These hillocks 
extend above the porch of the hotel, and traces of the pre- 
sence of ice are seen even toa height of four feet above the 
windows of the second story. In other spots along the bankg 
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of the creek and interspersed throughout the town are hills 
of snow and ice elevating tbeir snowy crests to a height va- 
rying from eight to twenty feet. The cause of this ice-gorge, 
which will render this winter a remarkable one along the 
Susquehanna, is this: In December last the rivers were all 
frozen hard. Following this came the January thaw, which, 
with its accompanying rains, broke up the ice and caused a 
freshet. The ice thus carried down the river with impetu- 
ous force has become gorged, and its results are now seen 
along the whole length of the Susquehanna from Havre de 
Grace to its mouth. 


In the domain of friendly intercourse, says the London 
Morning Post, there is no State which recognizes more 
heartily than Great Britain the mission of the Russian 
Government among the wide dependencies of the Russian 
Empire. We cannot, however, be expected to push com- 
plaisance to servility, and we must decidedly decline to abet 
encroachment and aggrandisement at our own expense, and 
exclusively directed against ourselves. Upon this point it 
is time that our Government should speak out in terms which 


Rumors more or less official assert that Count Schoavslott 
returns with a healthy sense of British firmness on the subject 
of Khiva. But what about the covenants between Persia 
and Russia, what about the Russian settlement at Korassan, 
and the Russian fort at the mouth of the Attruck ?—Tt is all 
very indispensable to restrain Russian encroachments in the 
centre of Turkestan, but what is an encroachment in the 
centre of Turkestan compared to*settlements and fortifica- 
tions in Northeastern Persia itself? It would be a curious 
sort of precaution to keep an enemy out of a Louse a couple 
of streets off, but to allow him to fortify himself next door to 
us. We cav only repeat what we have already written. 
Khiva sinks into insignificance compared to Persia. The 
Russians are in Persia, and the Russians must be politely but 
firmly requested to retire. 


In the last number of “ Fraser's Magazine” Mr. Feancis 
Galton, the author of the well-known book on “ Hereditary 
Genius,” proposes a plan by which certain qualities of mind 
and body may be so fostered as to leave a lasting effect on 
the race—to make wise and good men the rule rather than 
the exception of one or two thousand years hence. The pro- 
cess proposed by this plan of stirpiculture is not identical 
with that already made use of in the Oneida Community, but 
is simply to bring about a spirit of caste among persons of 
good ancestry and personal worth, so as to induce them to 
intermarry as members of the German novility now con- 
stantly do. In difterent places persons should devote them- 
selves to making continuous inquiries into the facts of human 
heredity which should be compared with facts in regard to 
heredity in plants and lower animals, so that in time material 
enough might be accumulated to show how thoroughly man 
is subject to the laws which govern the growth and improve- 
ment of lower beings. From these statistics families which 
for a long time had shown improvement would come to re- 
gard themselves as of a higher caste than ordinary mortals, 
pride would be awakened, and such families would inter- 
marry, not so much for the individual belioof of the parties 
contracting as for the benefit of the race. It might be that 
warlike nations, considering greatness in battle the most 
honorable thing, would cultivate a warlike caste, and that 
intellectual England would cultivate a race fond of litera- 
ture and art, and then, when these results should have been 
reached and war possibly might iireak out, intelligence would 
have as poor a chance in the survival of the fittest as it 
did in thé old days when the unlettered Goths fell upon 
cultured Rome and made sad work with its civilization. 
Such a consummation of stirpiculture would hardly please 
Mr. Galton, and yet, as likely as not, it would be the result 
of the carrying out of such a plan as he proposes. 


Palgrave’s work on Central and Eastern Arabia furnishes 
something new for botanists. A plant is described, under the 
name of “ laughing plant,” the seeds of which produce effects 
very much like laughing gas. It grows only in Arabia, 
attaining a height of only about six inches at Kaseem, while 
at Oman it rises to three and four feet, with wide-spreading 
branches, being woody and the leaves green. Its flowers, in 
tufts, are yellow. Two or three black seeds, much like French 
beams in size and shape, are produced in a soft woolly kind 
of acapsule. They have a sweetish taste, witha slight flavor 
of opium. The odor from them is rather offensive, producing 
a sickening sensation. The essential property of this 
extraordinary plant is in the seed, which, pulverized and 
administered cautiously, soon begins to operate in a way to 
create astonishment. The person begins to laugh bois- 
terously ; then he dances, sings, and cuts fantastic capers of 
a ludicrous character. Such extravagance of manner was 
never witnessed from any other dosing. It is uproariously 
funny for about an hour. It is acommon amusement to 
charge food with the powder, for an unsuspecting individual, 
for the harmless enjoyment of his capering antics. When 
the excitement subsides the exhausted exhibitor falls into a 
profound slumber. In another hour, on waking, he is totally 
unconscious of what has occurred. It is acommon expression 
that there is nothing new under the sun. Surely to men of 
science this is something new, demanding their careful 
investigation of such extraordinary properties of a vegetable 
growth that exercise such potent influence over the brain. 
But it is morally certain that this recently discovered yegeta- 


‘| quiring proficiency in the noble art of self-defence. 


ble growth, so extraordinary in ils potent influence on the 
human brain, is something new to science, demanding the 
attention of dispensatery makers, as well as those professors 
of Muteria Mediew who are s apposed to know all that is to be 
known of plants, from the cedars of Lebanon to the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall. \ 
The New York Times remarks that the eagerness of some 
people to hunt down an honored character at the first scandal 


is something remarkable. We see it somewhat in the avidity | 


with which these Credit Mobilier seandals are taken up by 
the Press. But a more striking instance has been given in 


thé case of a house which, for sixty years, has been eonduct- 
ins business here on the highe-t principles of commercial 


honor. We mean Messrs. Phelps, Dodge and Co. Tis well- 
known firm, under a most complicated and exacting law, 
which is constantly unconsciously violated by our merchants, 


undervalued certain metallic articles, imported to New York, 





power keing gas, and the propelling agent an electrical 
engine, though the two do not necessarily go together; any 
power inay be used that will turn a couple of wheels, which 
are provided with sails, so arranged as to press against the 
atmosphere on the back stroke, and folded up so as not to be 
impeded on the forward mction. The opening and closing 
of the sails is by an eccentric, ad the appearance of the 
model is certainly favorable to success. The model is only 
six or seven feet in length and four or five in width, running 
toa sharp angle front and rear, instead of cigar-shaped like 
the Acitor. The wheels are placed at the side, like those o 
a side-wheel steamer. The machinery, if the thing proves a 
success, wil! be in the centre, leaving a cabin for passenyers 
and freight fore and aft. The model is provided with an 
under and upper canvas apartment, to be filled with gas, and, 
if necessary, toy balloons will be attached, to give the machine 


| the necessary buoyancy. 
to the amount, we believe, of some $800, as compared with | 


On account of the repulse of the Russians in the Khivan 


the Government valuation. This valuation vitiated the whole | territory, the Russian Government, which apparently expe- 
invoice, amounting to several hundred thousand dollars, | riepees no difficulty in believing that it has a right to impose 
will assure the public that, with every possible consideration | There is also a question relating to certain duplicate invoices, its will in regard to commerce, and even government, upon 
for the lawful susceptibilities of the Court of St. Petersburg, | which the firm claim are not their own, but belong to their the powers of Central Asia, has decided to divide its expedi- 
the lawful rights of Great Britain run ne risk of sacrifice. | correspondents in Liverpool, from whom they purchase. The | tionary forces against the refractory power into three columns. 


}an exceedingly nice and difficult one, and might occur with- 
lout the slightest fraud on their part. It is to be settled by 
| the courts. But at the first rumors of it in this city, the 
| Democratic Press, glad at an opportunity to hold up a well- 
known respectabie Republican: firm to obloquy, began a 
| course of most shameful detraction. In the case of an hon- 
| ored firm of sixty years’ standing, character ought to be an 
| immense presumption in their favor, and it is clearly impossi- 
ible that Messrs. Phelps, Dodge and Co. would, for $800, have 
knowingly risked a million, and a character which to them is 
worth many millions. 

The great “ woman movement” is making rapid progress 
everywhere, but especially in Scotland. The Glasgow ladies 
appear to be qualifying themselves for the prize ring, and, 
stung to indignation by the wrongs of their sex, to be ac- 
An in- 
teresting fight, according to a Glasgow paper, took place 
lately between two young womenin a field on the south bank 
of the Clyde, near Rutherglen Bridge. The encounter arose 
out of a difference, and it was resolved to settle the dispute 
by strength of arm. After Church service the young ladies, 
accompanied by their respective backers and supporters, 
strolled pleasantly along the river-side until they reached 
Strawfield Toll, where, having selected a suitable piece of 
ground in a field, they lost no time in putting themselves in 
fighting trim. With the view of preventing what is vulgarly 
called “a rugging match,” each of the fair disputants had her 
hair closely cropped. Seconds and a referee being chosen, 
the combat commence.], and was continued with an admira- 
ble display of science on both sides for nearly half an hour ; 
when, unfortunately, before it could be decided which was 
“the better woman,” two policemen made their appearance, 
‘and, in the present unsatisfactory state of the law, it was 
{deemed advisable to effect a retreat. The principals there 
fore, accompanied by their friends and a body of spectators 
numbering in all about 200 persons, returned to the city, 
having spent a most enjoyable afternoon. 


In its review of the political year the German Press dwells 
upon the disappointment of the hopes or fears of those who 
predicted that a policy of reaction would follow the military 
successes of the new empire. “ Events (it says) have com- 
pletely falsified the fears of those in the leading State of 
the German Empire, who fancied that, intoxicated hy the 
results of the war, the reactionary classes who were so in- 
fluential would oppose a more obstinate resistance than ever 
to the development of the State life in accordance with civic 
freedom. Pvecisely the contrary has been witnessed. The 
close connection with the empire has proved most advanta- 
geous to Prussia also. Lofty and noble aspirations, the feel- 
ing that they had fiyn ground under them, and the con- 
sciousness of having undertaken higher duties along with the 
higher dignity, have led influential men to oppose the ten- 
dencies of the narrow, selfish, egotistic interests of feudalism, 
which would fain deal with the State asa private domain 
appropriatod to special classes. The controversies between 
the Government and the House of Lords are only the con- 
tinuation of the rupture initiated by the retreat of Von 
Miiller about three-quarters of a year before. Hence, above 
all, the power of the new idea of the State specially showed 
itself. What in Prussia had availed as a means of support 
—indeed, sometimes as the sole protection against the im- 
petuous rush of the tendencies of the times—proved under 
other circumstances a drag chain which it became the 
highest duty to set aside, although in earlicr times it would 
have been deemed the strongest guarantee of the State’s 
security. So true is the saying ‘Man grows with his higher 
purposes.’” Referring to Rome and the conflict of the Ger- 
man Empire therewith, the Press says—‘For centuries 
Rome has been the deadly foe of all that is most truly 
human. As the vampire preys on corpses, so does Rome 
suck the life blood of men, and makes them the tools of its 
plans and the footstool of its ambition. The greatest secu- 
rity for a happy future to Germany lies in the fact that she 
has torn herself from the embrace of Rome.” 


Among the new inventions which have been aided by the 
Inventors’ and Mechanics’ Association lately organised in 

















question between them and the Custom-house authorities is| One moves from Krasnovodsk, one from Orefiburg, and 
{one from Taskend. 


The first consists of 
jsand men, including two regiments of Cossacks and 
twenty guns, all drawn from the Caucasus. The second 
,is made up of 2,000 men and ten guns, and is led by General 
| Verefkin, Commander-in-Chief of the Ural Cossacks; its 
jobject is first to protect and relieve the forts on the Embay 
‘and keep the Khivan cavalry—-which has already done such 
effective service—from falling on the men of the Krasnovodsk 
expedition, and, secondly, to keep the Kirghees quiet if that 
be possible. Should all succeed as well as is anticipated this 
force will move upon Khiva by tke old caravan road from 
Staro-Embinsk. General Kuafmann’s forces consist of 3,000 
men and ten guns, and will move from Russian Turkestan 
through the country bordering the Aral Sea. When the 
columns all meet General Kaufmann will take supreme com- 
mand, having as aids-de-camp the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Constantinovitch and the Duke of Leuchtenderg, both 
nephews of the Emperor. The chief difliculty for the Rus- 
sians is money and supplics. The treasury is already 
impoverished, and the cost of the expedition will be large, to 
say nothing of the heavy expense connected with having 
another province to take care of, supposing the Russian arms 
to come out of the trouble successfully. 

The following incident is a specimen of some of the 
difficulties encountered by the post-oflice clerks, and the 
success with which they are often surmounted: A letter 
was recently received at the post-office in this city, which 
was mailed at Butt Town, West Virginia, and directed to the 
“Land Agent at New York City,” with nothing else to give 
a clue to its destination. Superintendent Duryee, of the 
Night Department, inclosed it to Mr. Nettleton, notary pub- 
lic, believing that it was -intended for an agent of West 
Virginia. The notary opened the letter,and found that it 
was addressed to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
from which the writer, who intends to emigrate to Minne- 
sota, desired to obtain certain information. The letter was 
then sent to the office of the company, being evidently in- 
tended for the local agent of the land department. Thus the 
missive at last reached the proper quarter, though the 
chance of its doing so seemed almost hopeless. 


four thou- 








The New York Times says that Boston proposes to have a 
bazaar to which the inhabitants of all other towns are ex- 
pected to come laden with money, and determined upon use- 
less purchases. Buildings representing the architecture of 
every nation will be a feature of this bazaar, so that real 
Turks, sitting in real Oriental shops, and genuine Chinamen 
smoking opium in actual pagodas, will sell apple-sauce, cider 
and pumpkin pie, to an awe-stricken public, precisely as they 
are accustomed to do in their eastern homes. There is no 
objection to this sort of thing if the public likes it, but wha t 
will the orthodox New Englanders say to the proposal to 
build a real mosque, and cunfine in the minaret thereof a 
real muezzine who will never cease to call visitors to the 
bazaar to the worship of the Prophet? This ingenious 
device might be carried still further, and an imitation Ganges 
be made to flow through the bazaar, on the bank of which 
Hindoo mothers, imported at great expense, should perpetu« 
ally hurl babies into the stream, to be devoured by crocodiles 
kindly lent for the occasion by Mr. Barnum. 


On Wednesday evening last, Mark Twain told a very large 
audience in Steinway Hall, in this city, what he knows of 
the Sandwich Islands. He said that eighteen or nineteen 
years ago there had been a population of four hundred thou- 
sand on these islands. Then the people were happy, con« 
tented, and alarmingly prosperous. But after a wiile the 
white man invaded their s:vage precincts, bringing with him 
civilisation, education, religion, and politics, the result of 
which was that in two years the numbers of the natives were 
reduced to a hundred thousand. More quickly than the 
small-pox ravages the natives of Africa did education reduce 
the “Sandwichers.” It would only be necessary to start a 
few more seminaries of learning to finish them comple ely. 
It was a slander to say that these natives were cannibals. 
There was only one such man who had ever been guilty of 
such foulness, and he carried the thing to such a terrible ex- 
tent that the King kept him expressly for the purpose of 





this city, ig a machine for navigating the air, the sustaining 


eating up the opposition at election times, The lecturer 
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thought he would be a good man to have around to cut down 
the Democratic vote in the Fourth Ward. In the Sandwich 
Islands everything was done in an “ vpsidedown” manner. 
Among other foolish things that they do is to elect the most 
incorruptible men to Congress. 


————_—_—_—- 


THE PLAYERS. 





‘Let them be well used; for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles 
of the time.”’"—Hamilet. 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.— THE TICKET-OF LEAVE MAN.” 


A play so thorough!y familiar to the public,and so widely 
popular, does not present an encouraging theme for criticism. 
Its moral excellence has often been made the subject of 
lengthy and admiring comment, and doubtless its influence is 
kindly and beneficent ; but the ethical aspect of the play is 
not the chief concern of a dramatic critic (although that 
aspect should not be ignored, as some artistic dogmatists 
would have us believe), nor should it be the primary object of 
his consideration. “The Ticket-of-Leave Man” is not a play 
having any particular claims to literary excellence; but it is 
admirably suited to the requirements of theatrical represen- 
tation, and is a capital instance of discreet and skillful pro- 
vision for the needs of the stage. Its success depends almost 
wholly upon the excellence of its representation, and this 
was what won for it at Winter Garden the position which it 
has since maintained. Two or three of the leading characters 
absolutely demand competent rendering, and in the absence 
of this, no success can attend the production of the play. An 
incompetent actor in the leading rele is of course the worst 
that can happen; but the play is far from being a “ one part” 
allair, and I have seen a representation of it utterly wrecked 
by a weak “ Hawkshaw,” an inane “ Dalton” and a hopeless 
“ Melter Moss,” although the “ Bob Brierly” was more than 
ordinarily good. 

In the presentation of the play at Booth’s Theatre, the 
acting is far from being all that could be desired, but it is 
enough to command success, and its general mediocrity is 
pleasantly relieved by a few really praiseworthy embodi- 
ments of character. I shall not dwell upon Mr. Florence’s 

* Brierly ;” it is well known as a powerful and highly eftec- 
tive impersonation. Its chief strength lies in the actor’s 
earnestness and quiet simplicity ; his finest effects are pro- 
duced by tones of voice which, so far from “ splitting the 
ears of the groundlings,” scarcely seem to be raised above the 
ordinary conversational pitch. Mr. Florence well appreciates 
the artistic value of moderation. There is but one point for 
adverse criticism to take note of—it may be questioned 
whether “ Bob’s” tears do not flow somewhat too freely and 
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SHEAVES. 


\ A sad autumnal sky—a twilight sky, 
All colorless and gray ; 

A low wind whispering through the withered grass 
And wandering away ; 

Bare trees—save for a handful of brown leaves ; 
A quiet reaper, resting with her sheaves— 








How poor they seem! how few, how worthless all ! 
Ah! for another spring : 

Or if the summer, late and cold at best, 
Might come again, and bring 

The light and warmth that best matures the grain 
Before the frost falls and the latter rain ! 


And yet He knows, at d judges all aright: 
Some by the wayside fell ; 

Some came to naught; and some the birds devoured 
And He alone can tell 

What bitter chance or circumstance decreed 
The utter failure of the cherished seed. 


But it may be in a diviner air 
Transfigured and made pure, 
The harvest that we deemed as wholly lost 
Waits perfect and mature : 
And the faint heart that now defeated grieves 
May yet stand smiling ‘mid abundant sheaves. 
—Neribner’s. 
———__———_— 


JOHNNY FORTNIGIT. 


Yes, that’s my name, and [ll bet ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of you never heard it before. But you know who 
{am for all that. Londoners call me the tallyman; East- 
enders, I mean, and other unfashionable folk, tor of course 
Belgravia and Tyburnia know me not, any more thau they 
know several other tribes who prey as [ do on the dwellers in 
those parts of London which the swells have only heard of. 
Down near the Land’s End I'm called Johnny Fortnight. 
They're fond of queer names down there; they call a little 
beer-shop a kiddle-a-wink ; a bed is a ty; the industrious ant 
is a murrian; a mail is a boolawn; a well a peeth (puteus my 
friend the national schoolmaster suggests); a root a mohr; a 
mine a bal; and I might go on with a page of queer words, 
for the people are Cornish. They sing their words; and, 
although a cockney would catch their meaning far sooner 
than that of a Zummerzeat or Dosset or Devonshire laborer, 
he would notice, besides the queer words, a lot of queer 
phrases, such as “ Good-night upon you,” betokening difter- 
ence of race. 
Is it this difference which makes them call me Johnny 
aforesaid ? No, the reason is that I make them pay for what 
they buy of me at the modest and equitable rate of a shilling 
weekly, and their constant effort is to put off payment till the 
week after, so, whereas I wish to be Johnny Weekly, they 
desire to make me what they have taken to call me. 
For the rest, I am a most respectable individual. If you 
met me with my well-combed beard (usually “ sandy”—red, 
say my detractors); my unimpeachable scarf, as neat, breast- 
pin and all, after a dozen miles on the tramp, as when I 
started from home; my well-polished boots, which I always 





frequently. 

Very fortunately two of the more important characters are 
capitally acted, “ Hawkshaw,” and “ Dalton.” Mr. Thorne 
as the detective evinced much ability, and wisely refrained 
from employing the cheap tricks by which the character may 
so easily be transformed into a wholly unnatural melodramatic 
hero. His acting was sensible and tasteful. Equal pra‘se is 
due to the “ Dalton” of Mr. Becks, which was a carefully 
studied and very satisfactory performance. The character is 
not one in which this actor could naturally be expected to 
excel (his abilities are far better adapted to the character of 
“ Green Jones,” which he would play admirably), and so it 
is especially pleasant to record his success. As a comedian 
Mr. Becks is in all respects the most valuable member of this 
company, although his reputation cften suffers from his 
essays in characters which are entirely out of his line. The 
only other performance deserving emphatic praise was Miss 
Mary Wells’ “ Mrs. Willoughby,” a quaint and delight- 
ful performance. Mr. Glenn’s “ Melter Moss” was marked 
by considerable care, and bore evidence of ambition 
on the actor's part; but it was not a success. The persona. 
tion would be much improved by moderating the absurd 
cough which uniformly attended his exits, and by infusing 
more stealthiness and wily craft into the general demeanor. 
Mr. Sol Smith did all that was requisite with the part of 
“ Maltby ;” let a man be ever so conscientious he cannot hope 
to gain any particular credit in so insignificant a part. The 
most conspicuously weak and inadequate feature of the cast 
was the “ May Edwards” of Miss Pateman. It was not so 
bad as the “ Emily St. Evremonde” of Miss Millie Sackett— 





which did not possess a single redeeming trait—but being a 
more prominent character, the badness was more painfully 
manifest. Miss Pateman has acquired mannerisms which 
have become firmly ingrained in her style, and, unfortunately, 
they are mannerisms of the most obnoxious kind. Miss 
Young's “ Sam Willoughby” was by no means a discreditable 
performance ; it was somewhat deticient in ease and vivacity, 
but these qualities may be developed as she becomes more 
familiar with the part. Mr. Pateman won a great deal of 
laughter in the character of “ Green Jones,” but he won it by 
very doubtful means. It was én many respects a perform- 
ance to “make the judicious grieve.” The grain of this 
actor's artistic perceptions would seem to be exceedingly 
rough; bufloonery is his ordinary resort, and the highest 
praise which bis extravagant personation merits is that it 
denotes considerable cleverness in the employment of many 
hackneyed resources, and the setting of a number of laugh- 
traps, which one would think had lost all their snap by this 
time. The general presentation of the play was excellent, 
the crowd of navvics in the fourth act being particularly 
good. The scenery, it need scarcely be said, was thoroughly 


manage to keep clean—one can do it in West Cornwall, for 
even weather like this can’t turn pounded granite into mud; 
my trim leggings; and my pack, which, with its apparatus 
of straps and the indispensable stick, is a sight to see, you'd 
rever believe that I am the representative and lineal descen- 
dant of that dirty, tricky, slouching old Autolycus, the 
vedlar. 
. Yes, I’m highly respectable ; it wouldn’t pay to be other- 
wise. Do you think my customers would believe me if I was 
as untidy as little Penrose, the — in St. Fusty Church- 
town, or as unpretending as poor old Mrs. Penaluna, who has 
been measuring out tapes and staylaces and yards of flannel 
for the last forty years toa few dullards among the Carn Brea 
folks? I have a fine presence, what the newspapers call a 
good physique; and I, the particular 1 who now write, am a 
well-known and appreciated “ local.” It pays, that does; and 
I am not the only man who takes to it (say the worldings) for 
that very sufficient reason. Ain’t most of the pursers of 
mines “ locals,’ and many of the “ mine captains” to boot, 
and many of the little great men who put their money “ out 
to use” among the farmers? You see the people trust us a 
deal more when we're pretty high up in “ the church ;” and 
it’s so good to be trusted, especially if you have to sell any- 
thing that parties must take your word for. And, besides, 
we know our men and women more, and get a hold on them 
such as we couldn’t get in any other way. The thing is to 
be a class-leader ; one of your class ‘Il always come to you, 
no matter what his trouble is; and when people do that it 
gives you many ways of quietly pushing your business. 
less you, you've no idea of the queer things class-leaders 
are called on to do. I was standing one night near upon 
twelve o'clock (it was years before this new Act) under the 
portico of the Commercial Hotel up to St. Fusty, smoking 
my evening pipe—why shouldu’t I take my ease at my inn? 
Johnny hadn't been some seven years at work without having 
pretty well lined his purse, I can tell you. Well, I'd come 
out to have my smoke, and to freshen up a bit after the 
dampness of the St. Fusty commercial room, when down the 
side street | heard a strange noise. It was a blind alley, 
blocked at the end by a low wall, over which many people in 
the daytime made a thoroughfare. I looked round the 
corner, and saw a man, evidently more than half drunk, try- 
ing to feel a gap in the wall, and asserting at each failure 
that it was “ blessed” strange he couldn’t tind his way, what 
with the moon and all. He talked loudly enough to rouse 
the neighbors; and pretty soon a door opened, and a clear 
decided voice, as of one used to command, called, “ Who are 
you, making this piece of work at this time o’ night*” 
Whereupon our inebriated friend began, in the old miner's 
drawl: “ Oh, young Pusser, don’t ee be angry now. You do 
knaaw me. I'm James Trembaath up to Ballosinny ; worked 
at the blacksmith’s shop this more nor twelve year. Yes, you 
do knaaw me. _ I was in youre class for years, young Pusser. 
And then 1 took to takin’ a drop too much ; and that’s what 
I done this night, and now can’t find my way home. But 
you do knaaw me, young Pusser; and there, it you'll show 
me the way home, Yl tell ’ee what, I'l give ‘ee a shilling for 
the missionaries.” Exeunt purser and blacksmith, leaving 
me to reflect on the strange tie between “ leader’ and class, 
and on the possible advantages therefrom to a man in my 
line. Yes, I must manage to be a class-leader before long ; 
and then if I take a missus and open shop somewhere, as 
well as going my rounds, I shall do double as weil as I could 
without leadership to help me, 





good and appropriate, ROVER. 1 


I'm a “ local,” as J said, and I’m very proud of that same. 





'I'm not one of them that hold to colleges and all that for 
| training to the ministry. Of course the parson he’s all dark, 
{that’s what you might expect. I've been to hear him, times, 
and he always speaks, to my thinking, like one who fancies 
there’s something to be said on t’other side; and that'll never 
| do, you know, in religion no more than in politics. No half- 
|measures for me; none of your folks with an aggravating 
sort of conscience that makes them think, and hesitate, and 
ask themselves questions. I hate crotchety preachers, just 
as much as crotchety parliament men. I like a man that 
goes straight forward, as if he could see the goal ahead, and 
didn’t care to look at anything between him and it. And 
| that’s what our young men out of the colleges are getting too 
fond of doing. Between you and me, they're getting almost 
as bad as the parsons. But [ know what I’ve got to say, and 
T say it; and there’s the [300k to back me, and if they’ve 
anything to say against the Book, why they'd better not say 
jit to me, that’s all. I go ahead when I get ona text; I've 

read Spurgeon till I flatter myself I've formed my style on 

his—on the best part of his, of course. 5 

Yes, I'm highly respectable; [am so by the confession of 

the head of all the Johnnies in this half of the country. 
He’s a Scotchman is M'Clutchy; a gocd many of us are 

Scotchmen, though they mostly leave Presbyterianism on the 
other side of the Border. Fine fellows, those Scots; I 
‘admire them, though I'm not one of them ;—* missionaries” 
j(as L ealled them at a quiet soiree some score of us had last 

Twelfth Day at Camborne) carrying with them “ the gospel 

of trade.” A great hit I think that was. And then I drew 

an eloquent contrast between those early missionaries, Saint 

Perran, Saint Leven, Saint Senan, and Company, whose names 

have filled the land, and who brought with them but an imper- 

fect creed, which had to be trimmed at the Reformation, and 

further altered by glorious John Wesley, and ourselves, who 

carry the perfection of modern fabrics round to the most 
outlying cottages. Truth in stuft is at least as grand a thing 
as truth in word; and that is what we persistently preach, 
| How we practise it those must say who bay our articles . 
| One thing we certainly don’t do; we never condescend to 
| the shop tricks about the three farthings or elevenpence halt- 
| penny lightly pencilled on when the shillings are as big as 
half a window-pane. We should be ashamed of such a 

clumsy contrivance. “ No; there’s the price, mum; and if 

you like it you needn’t pay all at once, you know. A shilling 

a week is my rule. Can’t make up that? Weil; they must 
be poor gettings where the wife can’t save that much out of 
her marketings. You think the stuff’s well enough. It is, 
indeed, you may take my word fer it. If you was to go to 

Truro, you'd find that’s just what all the tip-top county 

people are wearing now ; and doesn’t it suit your face too? 
Black hair and eyes—why, I can almost light my pipe at 

them,” said I, suddenly remembering an old story. ‘ Come, 

then ; if you’ve set your heart on it you shall have it, as far 

as I can help you to it. A shilling to start with for a dress 
like that, and only nine shillings tor the whole of it. We'll 
drop next week ; that’s as fair asany one could say ; and you 
shall give me a couple of shillings the week after. There’!! 
be a ‘general pay’ betwixt this and then, and, unless it’s a 
very bad month indeed, you'll easily manage that much, and 
nobody the wiser.” 

That was how I began my first deal with Mrs. Bosanco, in 

alow cottage up on the moor behind Nether Bosperrow. 

She was a rosy country girl, not well “out of the teens of 
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years,” with a baby of some six weeks old, her husband 
working “under tribute” in Wheel Conscience. Things 
were looking well with them ; he’d brought home six pounds 
last month, a@ vast sum for a Cornish’ miner, though our 
Scotchmen tell me it is just nothing compared with the 
wages upwards. The poor damp cottage looked as bright 
and cheerful as stcneware spaniels and groups of Burns and 
Highland Mary, and cheap glass plates on the mantel-shelf, 
and German prints on the walls could make it. I thought I 
knew every inch of my beat as well as a government 
surveyor; but some of these German pedlar chaps had clearly 
been beforehand with me. Fact is, Bosanco’s house had 
been empty for years, and I thought, till somebhdy told me, 
that it was empty still. But trust those Germans to find out 
where money is to be got; and they never give credit, so the 
cruel wretches often make a clear sweep, carrying off every 
shilling along with the rest of the ready cash. I hate 
them on artistic grounds. I have my feelings, and I hope 
I'm not insensible to the beauty of a good engraving. 
Its just that which makes me so mad to see trightful 
caricatures of well-known prints stuck about in all the 
cottages I go into. What can our “societies” be about 
that they don’t do something to raise the popular taste, 
or at least to hinder the Germans from depraving it * 
Tracts! We're overdone with them. I can pick enough 
up any Sunday about the lanes to keep me in pipe-light- 
ers for the rest of the week. How much better to get the 
Art Union to let them reprint their outlines of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and of the Ancient Mariner, and two or 
three more, and sell them for next to nothing—send them 
round ready-bound with the book-hawkers. I'd warrant 
they'd get a sale. 

But this is a digression ; it shows you that I have my feel- 
ings, and that I can be righteously indignant, especially when 
fellows that I look upon as interlopers flood the country with 
what is in itself detestable. Besides, look at many of their 
wares. The Cornish are highly decorous, but I’ve seen bits 
of prints that itcan never doa girl any good to look at, nora 
boy either, and that in rooms where the big Bible was on the 
| little round table, nicely covered with an antimacassar, in the 
corner. There’s another class of prints, too, bought, 1 fancy, 
for their glorious colors ; these are simply the cheapest Ro- 
manist pictures, of which our unsophisticated folks don’t 
know the meaning. I could show you half a dozen places 
where the Pope is execrated, and Rome held in reprobation, 
and yet on the walls are The Seven Colors of Mary, or the 
Sacred Heart. Yes; I am sure our “societies’—Tract and 
Christian Knowledge—might doa great deal with advantage 
in the way of pictures for the poor. 

But I was telling you about Mrs. Bosanco. Well, she paid 
well enough that two shillings, and « shilling more, after 
letting another week drop, and then, after waiting a good bit, 
another couple of shillings; and then, without.waiting to 
pay up all, what did she do but buy a pair of green glass ear- 
rings anda brooch to match—(these Cornish girls are all mad 
after jewellery ; it’s in the blood, I think)—and half a crown’s 
worth of flowers—* real flowers” they always call the artifi- 
cial ones, because they last longest, i suppose. I once had 
the honor of walking over thiee miles of moor alongside of 
Her Majesty’s inspector of schools for our district, and he—a 
Cornish man, too—stuck up for this love of “ flowers,” and 
I think he even had a weakness for the rings and glass 
jewels ; “ it showed taste struggling against difticulties.” I 
don’t agree with him. It wouldn't dolor me to give up sell- 
ing what eyerybody wants to buy; but if I could afford to 
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keep a conscience (as somebody says—you see I'm a well- 
read man, thanks to my Scotch friends for that), I'd never 
seli any cf that rubbish any more; I've seen the harm of it, 
and know how often a ftiy-away hat full of flowers covers an 
uncombed kead, and a gorgeous brooch fastens a torn dress 
with nothing but rags underneath it. And as to the mischiel 
in other ways, young Blobbles, who's a “ lady’s man,” could 
tell, and does tell, too, much about that; and Pin afraid more 
than half of it is true. 
So, mind, I didn’t try to sell those things to Mrs. B.; 1. 
only showed them with the rest of my stock, and she singled 
them out as a banker would a false note amid a pile of good 
ones. Buy them she would, and she'd manage the paying. 
And she did for awhile; but when her husband fer three | 
months brought home nine, and twelve, and eight shillings, 
and then went up to fifty, and then down to two pounds, and | 
stuck there for a twelvemonth, she having her second baby, | 
and along bout of fever, too, during the while, how could | 


you, baker, who have been fined for short weight, or more 
adulterating publican, “call me rogue,” an’ you will, Like 
Autolycus, “Pm proof against that title’—atany rate, when 
bestowed by such as youx—Al he Yeor Round, 

> —-—- 


MANORIAL CUSTOMS. 


Centuries ago, when Englishmen hunted native game 
capable of, showing fight, the royal forest of Rookwoode, in 
Buckinghamshire, harborel a terrible boar; as great a 
nuisance to the tenants of Cheawode Manor as the famous 
dragon was to the good folks of Wantley. At length things 
eanie to such a pass, that the lord of the manor resolved to 
try conclusions with the lord cf the forest; and after a com- 
bat of four hours’ duration slew him. When the king heard of 
the knight’s exploit, His Majesty very much applauded what 


the poor woman pay, I should like to know? Of course My | he had done, and rewarded the suece-sful bunter by making 


way was plain. I couldn't atlord to lose; and so at last | jim knight tenant (a cupite, constituting Caetwode para- them the way into church. 


encarta —xi 
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“ What a fool is honesty ;” but neither do I see why I should! the procession moved; going through the same ceremony 
shut my mouth “ when fortune drops booties into it.” Do 7 


until every new freeman had been safely if not soberly 
home. According to Camden, the tenants of the Essex 
lordship of Raleigh, having once upon atime met atan un- 
conscionably early hour to plan some unseemly commotion, 
were compelled, in remembrance of their misbehaviour, to at- 
tend at cock crow on the Wednesday after Michaclmasday, on 
King’s Hill, near Rochford, upon pain of being fined double 
the amount of their rent for every hour they were behind 
time. From the unlawful hour at which this curious meet- 
ing was held, it was termed Lawless Court, and all business 
transacted was done in a whisper, and recorded with the 
aid of a piece of coal; pens, ink, and candles being for the 
nonce prohibited articies. The freeholders of the town and 
‘manor of Lostwithiel were wont to assemble upon Little 
| Easter Sunday to ride together to church, ied by one of their 
‘number, wearing a crown, bearing a sceptre, and having a 
| great sword borne before him. At the churchyard stile the 
_ procession was solemnly received by the curate, who showed 
Service over, the company de- 


had to tell her husband, and the storming rages he got into} yount manor of all manors within the forestral limits, and }parted as they had come, pulling up at an inn, where they 


were enough to frighten a body. 


Ile wasn’t going to pay her | bestowing upon him and his heirs forever the right of levy- 


debts, he'd go to prison first; but he did pay a little, and then ing a toll on all cattle found within the liberty in the nine 
he could pay no more; he had debts at “shop,” and little | days from the 80th of October to the 7th of November, 


gettings, and so I was obliged to county-court: him; and | 


somehow he did get into Bodmin jail, as he said he would. 
What could do? It wasn’t my fault, you know. It’s that 
horrid gambling plan that they call * tribute work.” No- 
thirg throws me out of my reckoning like that; there's no 
certuinty in a man’s pay. Where a man works “ to wages” 
you know what he gets, and what his wife can afford, and in 
many parts (though seldom in this teetotal district) anything 
that’s spent on your wares is saved from the beershop. But 

tributer may get six pounds one month, and nothing at all 
the rext. 1 was upat Hayle one day, and T met an old fellow 
Vd snown years before as a miner taking in a lood of early 
Commish cabbages to sell. “ Hallo!” said I; “them sort of 
things don’t grow down in Wheal Kitty.” “ No,” he rejoined ; 
“no nore Wheals for me. I had two-and-thirly years of it, 
man md boy; and how do you think I stood when I left off ? 


Why, seven shillings on the wrong side, and one month || 


madeis muchas eight pounds. No more tribute work for 
me; Ive turned market gardener; it pays, aud there’s no 
miner’ disease.” 

Let ne explain this. Ina mine the “ grassmen” (surface 
worker), who look after the water, the slamps, ete., get 
wages rom two pounds five shillings to two pounds ten 
shilling a month, rarely higher. The underground men are 
either ‘at tut-work,” the ground being let out to the highest 
bidder ¢ so much a fathom, or “ under tribute,” in which 
case, aftr paying their share towards the working expenses, 
wear ail tear of tools, etc., they get a previously-arranged 
proportia of the value of the tin which they have raised. 

This “ut-work” is uncertain enough. The rock varies 
every fev fathoms, and the men’s constant complaint is that 
the mineaptains won't set long bargains, for fear if a man 
has bougta hard bid dear he might come to a very soft bit 
before henade his length. A “tut” man sometimes makes 
very little’ when the ground do turn against him.” 

But “ tnute” is as gambling as speculating in mine shares. 
A man ms have a rich lode, and then his gettings are worth 
having. Alf St. Fusty was built in that way by tributers in 
North Lewt. But mines are purer now-a-days, and mine 
captains arsharper. They take care to put all the rich lodes 
to tut-workand if aman does make six pounds one month 
they’re prey sure to “cut him down” for three or four 
months to ane. 

That’s wy so many men have gone abroad. As soon as 
ever the hig price of tin forced up wages a little, and so gave 
them a pouior two in hand, off they went, to the immense 
disgust of jrsers and captains. It was quite a stampede 
last spring. You'ee tribute is 4 poor life. Supposing a man 
only digs ou%rok and earth, his lode thinning out to 
nothing, whyhe Cesn’t receive a shilling at the month's end, 
and has his candle tools, powder, and mine dues to pay for 
out of his capital, he hasany. An abominable system, and 
keeping the men Sves to the shops, always in that wretched 
state of living fromand to mouth. It’s just a trick to work 
poor mines that rer ought to be worked at all, by taking 
the men into a parship of the heads I win tails you lose 
sort. Nomine ous ever to be kept on which can’t aflord 
to pay fair weekly t monthly, wages to its workmen; and 
since mines vary frcrichness to poverty, mines ought, to 
my thinking, to be Vked by the State. 

However, that’s 1the point; what I say is that tribute 
ruined the BosancCand has done me out of many an 
honest chilling. Ht, I say, for I'm, as I told you,a 
highly respectable imidual ; I'd scorn to do what half the 
miners in my countyjuld delight in—promote a mine that 
was about as likely tay the shareholders as to produce 
diamonds and gold mets. I wouldn't carry lumps of good 
rich ore in my pocketd drop them where the London gen- 
tlemen were coming ee if the ground looked promising. 
Miners do these thin though they’re very religious men. 
One of them who haurned fish-lhawker because his eyes 
had failed, told me he2d underground best because it gave 
him more time to at] the week-day evening means of 
grace. Veryreligious 1; and yet they dostrange things— 
things that I should sco 

Yet, somehow, respesle as I am, squire, and parson, and 
doctor, all look suspici¢y on me ; they say I sell bad goods, 
and charge twelve shizs for what could be bought at 
shop for six. They saygg women on to extravagance, 
and make them deceitt\nd so bring all sorts of evils on 
families ; and that whetyoman takes to cheating her hus- 
band about shillings she y’t stop there. I don’t know; I 
must leave it to you to jt, my candid public. Remember 
Tm a missionary of tra whata grand title in this com- 
mercial country! I walhndreds of miles in the year, in 
the cause of Menchester Paisley and Birmingham. I'm 
a sort of Livingsione herewest Barbary, and as for cheat- 
ing—not if I know it. Qwrse quality and all that’s the 
buyer’s look out. I'm Tyoing to ery “stinking fish” to 
please any parson. [| justyp to the exigencies of busi- 
ness (that’s the phrase), 80541 know as well as I do, that 
every plate-glass tradesma thei all does the same. Do 

Messrs. Hookem and Sqr rise above my level when 

they supply some Oxford Nealf with a hundred pounds’ 

worth of (mostly female) jlery? Or is the mooncalf’s 
tailor a pattern to Johnny nights when he allows little 
suppers to be given in his hand puts down the same, 

wine, cigars and all, in his gs coats and waistcoats? 1 

think I'm a good many CUoye that kind of work. I 

work hard for my nomen. &,ough I once overheard the 

parson of St. Fusty soundly rq woman whom he'd been 
relieving, and where I'd just to look after an old ac- 
count, he didn’t convince Mgt I got it dishonestly as 


The Rhyne toll, as it was called, was levied with peculiar 
ceremony. As soon as the sun rose upon the 80th of October 
a horn was blown in front of the Chetwode manor house, 
again ina ficld between Newton Purcell and Barton Harts- 
| horne, for the third time at a place near the town of Finmere, 
| Oxtordshire, and for the fourth time at a certain stone in 
| Buckingham market place, where the sum of sixpence was 
given to the poor. Then the proclaimers of the toll pro- 
ceeded upon their way blowing the horn at Thornborough 
| Bridge, King’s Bridge, Bridge Mill, and tiually at the gate of 
}the Lord’s pound in Chetwode. This done, all “ foreign” 








foot for every beast. 


at the pound gate, and proclaimed that if any person lacked 


said beasts became the lord’s own as strays. In the present 
day, the toll is proclaimed on the Church Hill at Buckingham 
at nine o'clock in the morning, the sounding of the horn be- 
ing followed by a distribution of gingerbread and beer among 
the boys assembled for the occasion. The ceremony is re- 
peated on the borders of Oxfordshire, and three collectors 
appointed to collect the toll of two shillings a score upon 
any eatile or swine passing along the road within the liberty 
until midnight on the 7th of November. The Rbyne toll 
used to be worth about twenty pounds a year, but the re- 
ceipts became reduced to a fifth of that amount as soon as a 
railway appeared in the neighborhood, In 1810 a large 
ditch-surrounded mound near Chetwode, known as_ the 
Boar’s Pond, was levelled, and the skeleton of a large boar 
brought to light, which may or may not have been the verita- 
ble brute slain by brave Sir Ryalas. 

Hugh d’Avranches, lord of Chester, granted that city the 
privilege of holding two fairs every year, whereat criminals 
of any degree might appear without fear of arrest. Asa 
natural consequence, evil doers of all sorts tlocked to Chester 
at fair time. Upon one such occasion, news came to Con- 
stable John Lacy that the Welsh were besieging the Earl of 
Chester's castle at Rhuddlan. Anxious to afford some help to 
the beleaguered earl, Lacy collected a mixed mob of travelling 
minstrels, careless ruffians, and wandering vagabonds, armed 
them with any weapons he could lay his hands on, and de- 
spateched them to Rhuddlan in all haste, under the command 
of Hugh Dutton. Great in numbers, if not otherwise formid- 
able, their appearance was sufticient for the Welsh, who made 
off without testing the valor of the newcomers. In gratitude 
to Dutton for his timely and eflectual assistance, the earl 
invested him and his heirs with jurisdiction over the 
minstrels of Cheshire. From this time, the minstrels were 
bound to do fealty to the lord of Dutton, upon St. John the 
Baptist’s Day, by appearing at his court in Eastgate street, 
and tendering him four ftlagons of wine, and the sum ot 
fourpence-halfpenny. The minstrels were collected by 
beat of drum, and when all were ready, formed into proces- 
sion. A chosen band led the way, followed by a couple of 
richly arrayed trumpeters; then came the great body of 
jongleurs, their banner in their midst, and each man wear- 
ing a white napkin across his shoulders. These were fol- 
lowed by the steward of the manor, bearing his white wand 
of office; the herald; and the lord of Dutton, attended by 
the gentlemen of the county and city. Upon entering the 
church of St. John the Baptist, the musicians knelt down, 
and played sundry sacred tunes of the period. Divine ser- 
vice followed, and that over, the herald proclaimed: “God 
save the — the Queen, the Prince, and all the Royai fam- 
ily, and the Honorable Sir Peter Dutton; long may he live, 
and support the honor of the Minstrel Court.” Returning to 
their starting place, the company found a good dinner wait- 
ing their onslaught, to which justice was invariably done. 
In the afternoon, ajury was impannelled to try offenders ac- 
cused of treason against the king or the Earl of Chester, 
minstrels guilty of practising without a license, or of not 
fulfilling its conditions. As soonas the jury had disposed of 
alleases brought before it, the court was closed, and the 
festival of the Chester minstrels came to an end. The last 
holding of the Court of Minstrels took place in 1756, 

There was another Minstrels’ Court held at Tutbury, which 
survived its fellow some twenty years, not receiving its 
quietus until 1778, having existed from the time of John of 
Gaunt. 

King John, riding Alnwick way, managed to get stuck in 
a bog, and by way of keeping alive the memory of his mis- 
chance, decreed that, from that time forth, those whose who 
would be free of Alnwick Common should take fa prepara- 
tory mud bath. Early on the morning of St. Mark’s day, the 
candidates for the common freedom met the town chamber- 
lains and the castle bailiff in Alnwick market place; every 
man mounted and attired in a white robe and nightcap, 
with his sword in his belt. Forming military fashion they 
rode to the common; drawing rein and dismounting within 
certain distance of a spot known as the Freemen’s Well. 
Ata given signal, every man dashed into the water, which 
was breast high, and scrambled out on the other side. Wet 
gatments were exchanged for dry ones, a welcome dram 
swallowed, horses mounted, and away they went full gallop 
round the boundaries of the district. Then, taking close 
order again, swords were drawn, and the cavalcade rode 
back to Alnwick, escorted into the town by garlanded girls, 
singing and dancing before them. A halt was called at the 
first new freeman’s house they came to, easily distinzuished 
by a large holly bush planted before the door. The man 








things go, J don’t say, With brototype in Shakespeare, 


dropped out of the ranks, a dram was served round, and on 


any cattle therein, they were to come forward, describe the | merrily until nigat set in. 
marks upon the same, and pay what was due, otherwise the | boiled, partly roasted, partly baked, and served up at the 


/stabled their steeds, and then sat down to dine; their keader 


taking the seat of honor, and being served “ with kneeling, 
assay, and all other rights due to the estate of a prince.” 
| Carew, the Cornish fhistorian, conjectures that the custom 
| betokened the royalties appertaining to the honer of Corn- 
wall, while admitting that “ the pedigree of this usage is de- 
rived from so many descents of ages that the cause aud 
author outreaches remembrance.” 

The same might be said of other odd manorial customs, 
established, no doubt, to commemorate some event, but sur- 
viving all recollections of their origin. Nobody knows why 
all the maids of Kidlington, Oxtordshire, on the Monday 
after Whitsuntide had their thumbs tied behind them, and 
raced aftera lamb; she who succecded in ecatebing and 


cattle found within the limits were impounded until them | holding it with her mouth, winning the title of Lady of the 
owners paid a toll of twopence a mouth, and one penny a) Lamb and being installed mistress of the merry makings, 
If not claimed by payment of the fine | 
within three days, the manor bailifl biew a horn three times | to it, the lamb was tied to a pole, and carried before the Lady 


When caught, killed, and dressed with the skin hanging still 


and her followers to the green, when every one footed it 
Next day, the lamb was partly 


Lady’s Feast; and when the company had disposed of it, the 
“solemnity,” that had nothing solemn about it, was at an end. 
If the young fellows of Coleshill, Warwickshire, were nimble 
or clever enough to catch a hare time enough to present it at 
the parsonage before ten o'clock on Easter Monday, the par- 
son was ebliged to give them a calf’s head, a hundred eygs, 
and a’goat in exchange. Puss and parson were associated 
too in an Easter observance peculiar to Hallaton, Leicester- 
shire; the rector having to provide two hare pies, two dozen 
loaves, and a quantity of ale, to be scrambled for, in considera- 
tion of the benefit he derived from the Hare-crop Leys. The 
Leys were inclosed a hundred years ago, and another piece 
of land apportioned to the same purposes. We belicve the 
custom is still continued under somewhat altered conditions. 
Every Easter Monday, the rector provides a basket, a sack, 
and two handless, stringless wooden bottles, holding about a 
gallon each, 

In 1375, Sir William Band was allowed to inclose twenty 
acres of land belonging to St. Paul's, upon condition of pre- 
senting the clergy of the church with a fat buck and doe 
every year, upon the days of the Conversion and Commemo- 
ration of St. Paul. The buck and doe were carried in pro- 
cession to the high altar, where the dean and chapter, 
arrayed in copes and proper vestments, and wearing garlands 
of roses upon their heads, awaited their coming. The buck’s 
body was sent to be baked; but the head and horns being 
fixed upon a pole, were carried before the cross, round about 
the church. On reaching the west door, the keeper“ blowed 
the death of the buck,” and was answered by sundry horns 
about the city. For their pains the blowers received their 
dinner and three shillings and fourpence ; the keeper, five 
shillings and a loaf of bread stamped with St. Paul’s image ; 
and the bringers of the buck, twelve pence. Among the 
heirlooms belonging to Ihlton House, Staffordshire, was the 
hollow brass image of a kneeling man, having a large aper- 
ture at the back, and a smaller one at the mouth. This efligy 
was a foot high, and known as Jack of Hilton. Upon New 
Year’s Day, Jack was filled with water, and set by the hall 
lire, until getting up his steam, he blew it from his mouth ix 
very audible fashion. Then the lord of the adjaceut manor 
of Essington came into the hall with a live goose, which he 
drove round the fire three times, before carrying it into the 
kitchen to be dressed and cooked, when he bore it to the 
table of the lord of Hilton, and received in return a dish of 
meat for his own dinner. 

The lord of the manor of Lodebrook, Warwickshire, was 
by custom entitled to receive three-halfpence a year from 
every tenant for swarf-mouey, or, in case of default, thirty 
shillings and a white bull. In his account of the hundred of 
Knightlow in the same county, Dugdale says: ‘‘ There is also 
a certain rent due unto the lord of the hundred, called wroth- 
money, or warth-money, or swarf-money, probably the same 
with ward-penny. This rent must be paid every Martinmas- 
day, in the morning, at Knightlow Cross, before the sun 
riseth; the party paying it must go thrice about the cross and 
say, ‘The wroth-money,’ and then lay it iu the hole of the 
said cross before good witness ; for if it be not duly perform- 
ed, the forfeiture is thirty shillings and a white bull.’ Ths 
curious custom still exists. At the northern end of the vil- 
lage of Stretton-on-Dunsmore, near Rugby, upow an ancient 
British tuovlus, stands the mortice-stone of the old cress of 
Knightlow, and here the wroth-silver is yet paid. A writer 
in the “ Book of Days,” who witnessed the ceremony in 1862, 
says proceedings commenced by the landlord’s agent reading 
out a notice requiring the payment to be made under penalty 
of “ twenty shillings for every penny, and a white bull with 
red ears and a red nose.” The names of the persons liable 
were then proclaimed, and each advancing in his turn threw 
his wroth-money into a large cavity in the stone, from which 
the attendant bailiff removed it; all parties concerned after- 
wards sitting down to a substantial breakfast at the expense 
of the lord of the manor, There is no record of the bull 
forfeiture ever haying been exacted, but defaullers have, even 
in late years, had to pay the money penalty. If a drover 
crossing Halton Common, Cheshire, allowed one of his drove 
to help itself to so much asa thistle, the manorial lord claimed 
“ Thistletake,” or one halfpenny for every beast under his 
charge. The lord of Wimbledon was entitled, upon a free- 
holder’s death, to take possession of his best horse, his saddle 
and bridle, his spear and sword, his boots, spurs, and armor. 
A still_more exorbitant claim was set up in the reign of 
Henry VII. by one Thomas Venables, who claimed that if he 
arrested any tenant of the lordship of Kinderton, Cheshire, 
for felony, and conviction followed, he, Venables, became 
entitled to all the felon’s household furniture, besides other 
articles, The bailiff of Okeham still enjoys the privilege of 
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exacting a horse-shoe from every baron of the realm at his | when her master was at his desk writing, she would always | 


first visit to the town, and never fails to enforce it. {select a small piece of writing paper on waich to sit down, | 
The old lords of Exeter had an odd method of -obtaining | no doubt putting herself on a literary footing with him. Her} 
satisfaction when a tenant had neither money to pay his | diet was also extraordinary—she would eat pickles and drink 
rents nor goods to be taken in distress. The landlord took a brandy and water. One day, she rose suddenly and sprang | 
stone or “some other dead thing” from the tenement, and | up the chimney, a fire burning in the grate all the time. A| 
produced it before the mayor and bailitls of Exeter upon couple of hundred years ago, the writer would without 
seven successive quarter-days. If at the seventh time the doubt have been burned as a wizard for keeping a familiar. | 
tenant did not show with the money due, the landlord tuok |The cat, when she found tLe top of the register too hot for! 
possession of the property for a year anda day; did the debt | her feet, came down, a little blacker than she went up. One| 
remain unsettled at the expiration of that time, the freehold | day, however, poor puzz suddenly rushed round the room in| 
beeame the inalienable property of the landlord, }a circle for a few seconds, and then fell down dead. This’ 
Some customs conferred extra privileges upon the tenants | finale explained many of her peculiarities when alive. She 
ot the manors to which they were attached, Tits, the bond- | suffered from epileptic fits, and these always affect the brain 
men of Chakendon, Oxfordshire, upon performing the service in a singular manner, and no doubt accounted for the de-| 
of mowing their lord’s fields, could claim a ram worth not praved nature of her appetite. 
less than eightpence ; and every mower received a haifpenny | Mr. Ross mentions a puss belonging to a mistress who was | 
loaf, and his share of a fourpenny cheese, a cartload of wood, in the habit of living in furnished houses, which she was | 
aud a certain quantity of grass and small beer. The tenantry | accustomed to change very often; on these occasions the cat! 
of Writtell had a right to all wood growing in what were | was removed in a hamper, out of which it stepped when it) 
called the Frampole Fences, and as many poles or trees to; was opened, looked about it, and in half an hour, after! 
repair their own fences as a man standing on the top of the jinspecting the premises, would sit down on the hearth-rug | 
dite could reach with the helve of his axe. The townsfélk | a3 contentedly as though it had been in the house all its| 
of Enskam, Oxfordshire, could, upon Whit-Monday, cut | life. } 
down as much timber—previously marked out by the church-| Tortoise-shell toms in popular fancy are considered very | 
warden’s giving the first chop—as could be drawn by men’s | Fare and valuable animals indeed. Mr. Bartlett, the super- | 
hands into the abbey yard; and if they succeeded, despite intendent of the Zoological Gardens, tells us that scarcely a | 
the combined efforts of the servants of the abbey and of the month passes without some person bringing him a specimen | 
manorial lord, in drawing it out of the yard again, it became | of this animal, sometimes from long distances, and demand- 
their own, to use as they thought fit. jing a large sum for it. He says they are quite disappointed, | 
Widows of copyholders of Stockton, Dorsetshire, enjoyed | and somewhat offended, at being told that their value is ficti- | 
the land of which their husbands died seised, as long as they | tious, and go away with the idea that he mu 
chose to remain widows. At Braunston, Northamptonshire, | superintendent not to know his business better. 
it was necessary for the widow to appear at the manorial} The Manx cat is a very extraordinary-looking animal, with 
court next ensuing after her husband’s death, and present a | only a bob in place of a tail. , 
leathern purse containing a groat; this done, she might hold jlar than the common eat, and they may well be taken by | 
the copyhold herself as long as she lived, provided she did | superstitious persons to be the familiars of the old witches. | 
not fail to appear at the court once a year. Kenton, Devon-| There are many diabolical tricks attributed to cats, which | 
shire, rejoiced in a valuable system of tenant-right, by which | they are wholly guiltless of. Some persons will never leave | 
any tenament passed tor three descents from father to son, |a cat in the room with a baby, lest it should suck the child’s 
became the property of the occupying family for ever. By | breath. The gross absurdity of such a fear is apparent enough 
the custom of Wareham, males and females shared alike in| to all naturalists. Even if the cat were inclined to “ suck the 
partitions of lands and tenaments; by that of Middleton-| wind” in such an extraordinary manner, the anatomical | 
Cheney, land descended to the nearest female relative ; by that | arrangement of her mouth would not enable her to do so. 
of Kennington, it went to the youngest son —Chambers’. There is another idea concerning cats, which is by no means | 
Pa 50 ——. anne presence of these animals in rooms is ex- 
a _ ceedingly obnoxious to some persons. They seem to be 
FOUR-FOOTED WISDOM. ‘aware of the animal’s presence either by scout, or by some | 
We have shown the capabilities of a fish-catching cat, | electric influence possessed by them, which exerts a power 
but a trap-setting puss is more curious still. A writer tells | over their nervous systems. We have known such persons 
us that a tom-cat at Callander having been observed to carry | to show the utmost uneasiness on these occasions, most posi- 
off a piece of beef, as the servant supposed for the vulgar | tively declaring that although undiscovered the animal must | 
purpose of eating it, the latter followed the animal, and ob-|be in the room, and such has always proved to be the) 
served that it went to a corner of a yard, and laid the morsel | case. 
down near where there was a rat-hole: having done so the | Mr. Ross gives us the following quotation from the auto- | 
cat hid itself. Presently the rat came out, and was dragging | biography of Miss Cornelia Knight, lady companion to the | 
away the meat when the cat pounced upon him. No biped | Princess Charlotte of Wales :— | 
could have caught the animal with more skill. It is quite| “An old woman who died a few years ago in Ireland had a| 
clear that rat-flesh was a greater delicacy than the beef, un-| nephew, to whom she left by will all she possessed. She) 

















rom the strict letter of their instruction ? Gold Stick was 
alarmed. Could not the truth of these statements be easily 
ascertained from the local authorities? Gold Stick was 
relieved. The farrier was to call in a couple of days—he 
called, saw the king in private, had several interviews with 
him, and returned to his own province a wealthy man, 
supported by the revenue, a public character from that time 
ull his death, and probably a bachelor and misogamist, for 
the substance of the secret never transpired. It is all histori- 
cal. The best arti: t of the day drew our farrier, the drawing 
was engraved, and copies of it exist in several private collec- 
tions. One writer professes to have seen the print, and says 
that “it represents the face of a man about thirty-five or 
forty years of age, with an open countenance, rather pensive, 
and with a very characteristic expression’—a somewhat 


| vague description as to the whole, and one would be glad to 


have learned what was the special character of that expres- 
sion. 

We live in different days now, and the age of apparitiors 
seems, notwithstanding an occasional exception, to have 
passed away. The ghost of the 19th century cannot keep 
his secret as well as his brother spirit of the 17th, and it is 
the magistrate, not the minister, with wuom he is confronted. 


| The lantern of “ Pleaceman X” shines upon the apparition, 


and under this manifestation the mystery not so much 
dissolves into thin air as solidifies into flesh and blood. The 
spirit then becomes what the Acts of Parliament cal a 
“person,” and the laws of the land take their useful and un- 
interrupted eftect. 

And yet who will deny that there lingers a strong belief, 
which none of the vaunted “ enlightenment of the nineteenth 


st be a pretty | century” cra crush down, in ghosts and apparitions? What 


is spiritualism but a mode of the same disease? We are not 
as credulous as our simple forefathers, and we have 2 way of 


They are more bony and angu-| severing our judgment from our faith, and being morally 


afraid of ghosts, though we well know that such things do 
not exist. What is the experience of each one? Is.here 
any reader of this paper who, however fortunate in hisown 
experiences, has not had some relative, or friend, or acmain- 
tance, who has seen a ghost? We do not mean souids or 
rappings, but a real bona fide—we were going to say—flesh- 
and-blood live ghost? The writer himself forms no xcep- 
tion to the rule which he believes prevails. Here is ¢ story 
told to him by one of the chief actors:—Three studerts of a 
university, situated in what Thackeray calls a vicereal city, 
had retired after dinner to the rooms of a friend. ‘here is 
no importance in the words “after dinner.” College veer is 
very small beer, nor do I know of any instance on reord in 
which a man who had partaken freely was visited by ghosts. 
The four friends were standing round the fire, which .ickered 
brightly, so that every part of the room could be sen. Its 
shape was of this kind. The door from the stairca2 was at 
one corner; directly opposite to that was anotbkr door, 
which led into the bedroom. There was no other pproach 
to or exit from the room. The fireplace was at tb side of 
the inner door, The friends were standing roun: the fire 
chatting together, when they distinctly saw the cter door 
opea gently, and a figure pass in. It crossed the 00m, and 
passed through the opposite doorway into thebedroom. 


less we are to suppose a zest was added to it from the fact | happened to have a favorite cat, which never left her, and | Three of the young men rushed at once into he room, 
of its being made gamey by the trouble of sporting for it. In | even remained by the corpse after her death. After the will | examined every part of it together, Sut there was 0 trace or 
support of this latter theory, we have an anecdote by the | was read in the adjoining room, on opening the door, the cat|sign of anything. The other had fainted on eeing the 
Rev. Mr. Wood, with respect to the Mincing Lane cat, which | sprang at the lawyer, seized him by the throat, and was with | apparition. What is curious about this tale is th: it forms, 
proves there is very fine hunting-ground in the City. It| difficulty prevented from strangling him. The man died | so far as is known, the only instance in modernimes of a 


appeared that a certain old black tom, domiciled in a cellar | about eighteen months after this scene, and on his death bed 
used for storing goods, had suftered various mishaps from the confessed that he had murdered his aunt to get possession of 
cellar-men vrashing him in moving about the wine cases; his | her money. f 
ribs had been fractured, and he had been otherwise disabled | Here is another story which would go to prove that the cat 
from catching mice. But age did not rob him of his hunting | can not only have very strong aflections, but that she is eap- 
spirit, or his love of the game when caught. It happened | able of giving signs of distress at the perpetration of outrages 
that he met and fraternised with a young cat, which he | upon those she is attached to :— 
taught by his own experience to avoid the men and the | “A woman was murdered at Lyons, and when the body 
moving merchandise; and it appeared that he also made a) was found weltering in blood, a large white cat was seen 
bargain with his friend, by which his young energies were to | mounted on the cornice of the cupboard. She sat motionless, 
be devoted to catching mize which suited the epicurean taste | her eyes fixed upon the corpse, and her whole attitude ex- 
of the senior, he in return repaying him by making over aj} pressing horror and affright. Next morning she was still 
certain allowance of bones and cat’s meat. The exchange, | found there; and when the room was filled with the officers 
we are told, was regularly made between the two parties in | of justice, neither the clattering of the soldiers’ arms nor the 
all good faith. loud conversation frightened her away. As soon, however, 
Cats have a plentiful store of cunning, and know how to} as the suspected persons were brought in, her eyes glared 
obtain by artifice what they cannot by stealth. Mrs. Sindon | with fury and her hair bristled. She darted into the middle 
having a favorite cat that happened to hurt its leg, felt con-|of the room, where she stopped for a moment to gaze on 
strained, while it was lame, to give it its daily milk. The | them, and then fled precipitately. The faces of the assassins | 











ghost being seen by several people simultanessly. As a 
general rule, if the apparition appears to more psons than 
one it does so successively, as in the French sty just told. 
Another circumstance that is remarkable in ty case is that 
each one of the four persons seems to have rived imme- 
diately at the idea that ihe visitor was a ghos The spirit 
was, indeed, known to two of them—thatis t say, two of 
the party said it was the ghost of thei brober. But the 
other two were quite strangers to the fac andyet, without a 
word said, seeing the entry, they seem ’ have felt instine- 
tively and unhesitatingly that it was ghost. The tale is 
told as a thing that happened. The-Was no dowager- 
duchess or guardsman present to comm the respect of the 
Times, but then—every one is not strong-minded and 
naturally incredulous as that journal.~/92e. 
senna 


THE OLD AND THNEW. 
Fashions change with the progre of time, and in the 


cat after atime got well, but she evidently imagined lame- | showed for the first time signs of guilt. They were after- space of a quarter of a century a couy such as England un- 


ness Was an advantage that was useful to her, consequently | wards brought to trial, condemned, and before execution con- | dergoes an almost complete metamose. It is customar 


she shammed whenever she saw her mistress, holding up her 
paw as though it caused her pain to put it to the ground. 
But this animal has other qualities besides those of taking 
care of her inner cat. Her atfection for her young is not in- 
ferior to that of many of the higher animals, not even of man 
himself. 

A lady had two cats, black and white. The black cat, on 
one occasion when her nursing power was feeble, carried her 
kitten to the white one, who was herself nursing at the time, 
and who took upon herself, for the sake of her friend, the 
maternal duties, bringing it up with all the care of her own 
kittens. The maternal instinct is so great that we find in 
many animals it overrides all questions of kind. 

The “happy family” we used to see about the streets 
showed us puss in her most tender and humane moods. The 
rats and mice were aiways to be found nestled together com- 
fortably beneath her, whilst the starling and the blackbird 
perched on her back and head; but we felt that all this 
security was very doubtful, and we have heard it reported 
that on one occasion the showman having got drunk, and 
being locked up for two or three days, hunger destroyed all 
this happy paradise; the dog attacked the rat and made a 
meal of him, the cat ate the mouse, and the owl finished up 
the birds; and the dog, the eat, and the owl were about to 
settle matters between them, when the man, released from 
custody, came to restore peace. 

According to Mr. Ross, it is stated in a German magazine 
that a Mr. Hecart trained a wild cat to take care of a tame 
sparrow. The animal did his duty so conscientiously, that 
when another cat attacked his charge he defended it most 
vigorously; the same authority gives an instance of a cat 
trained, like a dog, to keep watch over a yard containing 
some sparrows, blackbirds, partridges, and a hare. 

Cats sometimes behave like dogs. The writer possessed an 
animal that used to come to his whistle just asa terrier would, 
and in the night time, when dogs and pedestrians were not 
about, it used to accompany him on his walks through the 
streets in May Fair. This cat was not formed like others of 
its species. It was a tabby, with rather longish hair, and 
with a thick tail, that was not more than six inches in length. 
How the remainder was lost was a question, but from its ex- 
treme irritability when its tip was touched, a butcher boy’s 
chopper was suspected, The ¢at was odd in all her ways; 


fessed.” to believe, however, that though =tythipg by which men 
There are many other well-authenticated stories in which | are surrounded alters, they remain ¥ much the same. We 
cats have displayed similar signs of animosity at the sight of | will not, at present at any rate, a¢ the(point. But, this 
persons who have wrought injury to those they loved, and! much is certain. The Englishmef to-dgy is not what he 
we have no reason to doubt that they are quite as capable as | ysed to be at a period within the Ollectidp of middle-aged 
the dog of participating in the emotions and feelings that we | people. Nor is the Englishwom: Both have become in- 
are but too apt to imagine the human being mainly engrosses. | tensely respectable. The mistletoough ra been banished 
—Cassell’s. from the halls of the well-to-dosd is fast becoming too 
meeps vulgar even for the poorer clas. Werp a daring youth 

GHOSTS | venturesome enough to salute a thing maiden beneath its 

: ee | sheltering branches a scandal wé be at gnee created, and 

We have changed much in these days from the old times! that estimable body Mrs. Grandould be furnished with a 
when ghosts were almost an article of faith, and when the month's supply of talk. Dancihas become an infliction 
person who told a tale of the world of spirits might chance | rather than a pleasure, for men, least. Lefany one watch 
to gain credence for his narrative without an inner reserva-|a number of English gentlemgoing throtgh, in stately 
| tion “ that, at all events, it is very difficult to account for it.” | manner, the solemn figures ofj"adrille, ina fashionable 
In Queen Elizabeth's time that stage direction in “ Hamlet,” | drawing-room, and what does b® Upon each of their faces 
“ Enter Ghost,” struck a real chord of emotion amongst the | but vacant smiles which are néflicient to hide the expres- 
| People, and, so far from weakening the force of the illusion, | sion of diseontent and gloomich lurks beneath. But in 
;considerably heightened it by introducing a mysterious | every turn of the dance the preties are most carefully ob- 
| agency, as to which all were more or less sympathetic. Thus, served, and a slavish obedienc Paid to the law of degorum 
| in the Middle Ages a ghost had a dignity very different from|as propounded by the dame Te mentioned. Woe to the 
jthe Peckham apparition of these days. There is a\story|lnckless man or woman whoUgh ignorance or design, 
told in French history of a peasant of Marseilles who was| breaks through its trammelsle is regarded as something 
| troubled ty an unearthly visitor. The peasant was to make | little short of a clown or a4Ster in human form. Yes, 
his way to the king, and reveal to him a message that would| English men and women b indeed, become immensely 
be communicated to him; but if he disclosed it to any one| genteel. When before the fights they might almost pass 
else he would die. He did disclose it to another—his wife—| for wingless angels. They rthrown aside everything that 
and he died, falling dead on the spot, too. The perturbed | is coarse and yulgar; the@blic tastes are most «esthetic. 
spirit, however, though unfortunate in this choive of a| In the matter of dress the®minently shine. So wedded 
messenger, revealed himself a second time, with similar| are they to a love of beathat their own self-adornment 
|formalities and threats, and again the garrulous French occupies a very considerab’ttion of their time and thought, 
nature could not keep reticent about the news. The tale was| and involves the expendi °f 4 large part of their money. 
told, and the narrator, in his turn, died. Yet a third time! So kindly disposed are tat they take much trouble to 
|the ghost spoke. This time to a farrier. The tale we tell is | display their magnificendore the eyes of the world; and 
| historical, and the facts precise and ascertained. The farrier } are flattered and please@eD they raise in the breasts of 
| kept his counsel, journeyed to Versailles, saw Gold Stick in| some of the people by w they are surrounded feelings of 
, Waiting, who was very polite, but very obdurate. A peasant) envy, begat of an impr® that they cannot do likewise. 
from Marseilles have an interview with the Majesty of| Everything nowadays wbe done according to rule, and 
France! Impossible; a thing not to be heard of! Farrier| there must never be anplay of temper, vulgarity, or high 
brings forward his ghastly facts. Proof offered, asked for,| animal spirits. It is ra misfortune that when bebind the 
given. Did not two other of the goa folks of the town to footlights people are neatly 80 perfect. Roguery has not 
whom reyelation had been made die because they departed | vanished trom the wo there is as much downright lying 
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| 
as ever there wis; and deceit and humbug have increased a! limit to the capacities of any human being to form for bed, and sleep profoundly until his carriage arrived to take 
hundred-fold. The seraphic beings who do nothing but smile himself or herself a high and pure ideal of human cha- him to the concert, His toilet was very simple, and took 
sweetly in pub'ic, when in private can scowl and frown like racter ; and, without “ playing fantastic tricks before high hardly any time; his coat was buttoned tightly over bis chest. 
the demors of a pantomime, Matrimonial janglings are es heaven,” to carry out that ideal in every-day life; and in and marked the more conspicuously the impossible angles of 
plentiful as blackberries in autumn ;. family squabbles take | the most commonplace circumstances, and the most menial | his figure ; bis trousers hung loose tor trousers of the period ; 
place in hundreds and hundreds of houses every day in the occupations, to live worthy of—as I conceive—their heavenly | bis cravat was tight about his neck. He sweated se profusely 


—————— ———-— = —— 








year. ‘Time charity has become rare; religion has to give | birthright, and to imitate the heroes who were the kinsmen over: his solos, that he always carried a clean shirt in bis violin 
Way to a love of mammon and fashion. Match-making mam-! of the gods.—C. Avugsley. a and changed his linen once at least doring the concert. 
mes marry their daughters to bad men who have money but ELS. ee At ype time he usually seemed in excellent spirits. = 
no brains; fathers get the better, by sharp practice in busi- ANCIENT AND MODERN SERVANTS. first question on arriving,was always, ‘Is there a large andi- 
ness transactions, of the men whom they invite to their din- 


ence?” If the room was full, he would say, ‘*Excedlent peo- 
What may be called the commercicl servant—ths man or ple! good, good If by any chance the box 8 were ermpt,’, be 
we shonld enter into particulars as to what this term means— | maid who exchanges a certain commodity entitled skilled labor would say, “Some of the effect will be lost.” He kept his 
with a steady persistency, and come out of the ordeal, in most for another couwmodity known as money—he or she is as audience Te a long ~— aud he would sometimes ayy 
instances, debilitated and vitiated men of the world; and! purely a product of modera times as is the Social Science Paka played etter, ars : have played worse,” and oxear 
daughters assist their mammas in talking scandal of their) Congress. The old names of servant aud master exist, bat sionally his first solo would pe more effective than bis last. 
neighbors and dearest friends and—in doing nothing. Such they are hollow shams; poor feeble echoes of the old realities After once or twice trying the music of Kreutzer and Rode 
is the main sum aud substance of the occupation of a large forever dead and gone. Jeames or John ‘Thomas, an iude- 1" public he errs nage 2s he: any but hia own, and 
portion of the community. In addition to this, these people pendert citizen, who consents to pat on livery for high wages, — nd his — - gang — my bei a peculiar 
are almost helpless. Cumparatively few of the young men can is too well aware that he is of the same “flesh and blood” as S'yle 5 Page ana with ¢ opiate ec conta | seins, seeesh geet 
write a hand fit to be seen, many cannot spell, or add up a his employer to entertain avy romantic illusions as to the I a ree h rather ome % onal ee eee a my- 
column of figures, coriectly, and stil] more are unable to latter. His soul dues not wear plush aud bair-powder, what- 5° f entively fo my ows mage sonra st : nate -g 
compose a letter which shall be grammatical and well-ex- ever he may de in the body; and the heraldic device on his —_ 6s = Fetis, ‘a tet na art seg a 2 Ww the secret o 
pressed. Some young ladies are equally impotent. They bettons is simply to him some monstrous beast, not the sacred which he has carried to the grave."—Gox 
cannot make a pudding or a shint—in instances, they are even griftin or wyvern, far the — = w eee stanch —— ——- — 
incompetent to sew a button on properly. The young men on of noble Louses used to handle steel blade or oaken cudgel | TRERATITRPR ART ETC 
are pa authorities on the subieete of “bitjer beer,” bar- | with equal readiness. Nor are the Abigails of our day quite | LITERATURE, All ’ ELC. 
maids, and questionable amusements. The young ladies are such picturesque examples of stubborn fidelity as were there - : aoe , 
adepts at empty small-talk, ccientitic flirtation, novel-reading | great-great-grandmothers, When the goods ot Colonel The Water Color Artists of England and Am rica are By cll 
and adornivg themselves in as expensive a manner as they | Francis Charteris were seized by warrant of the Court that | represented on the walls ot the Ac idemy of Design, 28rd 
can induce Paterfamilias to tolerate. As for the older people, | condemned him in 1728, the servants in his town house stood | Strect and 4th Avenue. The exhibition is weli worthy of a 
they pride themselves that they are clever enough to take a |a siege against the inefficient police of the day ; auda woman, | V!sit, and we shall have something to say of the collection 
position not justified by their birth or their antecedents; and | bolder than the men, actually discharged a pistol among the on a future occasion. 
their complacency is not, apparently, disturbed by the fact | beadles and constables as they forced an entrance. Writs of Mr. J. M. Bellew, the eminent elocutionist, las niet with a 
that their line of conduct promises to bring them, in many | fi-fu may now be executed within the bills of mortality with-| warm reception in this city, and his readings have been a 
instances, to smash. It is a .uestion whether the old was so | out the Sheriff's satellites having to apprehend a rescue from | decided success. 
hollow and insecure an age as is the new. |some 'l'yburnian house-maid armed with a revolver. It is) 4 farewell banquet was given to Professor Tyndall oa 
But we have omitted to do justice to the new in one parti-| hardly wonderfal that servants, considered simply as such, meee evening last, at Delmonico’s, in this city, Mr. Wm. 
cular. ‘The talent of its people in a certain direction is un- have been steadily falling off in the qualities of subordination | M. Evarts presiding. ‘The list of nearly two bundred guests 
mistakable. Never was the art of snubbing one's equals, if | and attachment ever since they began to be free. The merits | jy 4uded most of the names of distinction in every walk ot 
not superiors, brought to such a state of perfection as it is at | of an ideal servant are porhaps incompatible with the charactet jiterature and science in America. Speeches were made by 
present. ‘Lo see the manner in which one man will ignore | of a freeman conscious of his liberty. Dogged faithfulness, | yy Eyarts, Prof Tyndall, Prof. Draper Rev. Henry Ward 
another, and a cettain lady will fail to recognise a fellow, is | obstinate affection, docile obedience, have come to be regarded | Receher, Prof. Hitchcock, Parke Godwin, Dr. Bellows, and 
edifying in the extreme. It is really an exhilarating sight to|as the attributes of a spaniel rather than of a human being, | jiyers- and letters were read from a few who were unable 
witness the being, who has once served behind a counter | whether hired or not. The whole tendency of progress and | iy attend 
hiwself or carried out parcels, treat with something akin to legislation has for ages tended to sap the prestige of superior | as te Biddell Airv has : ‘ed the intenti f 
contempt o shopkeeper, who is an honest man and pays station, and to equalize the practical, if not the titular, dis-| >!" George “eo ne re Ane Pasemageyge te R sal Machen os 
twenty shillings in the pound. This sort of thing, as might tinctions of rank. The intercourse, too, between maid and retiring from the oftice of President of the Royal Society o 
be expected, produces consequences not calculated to extend mistress, was formerly of a nature so familiar, frequent, and satan Britain. . ? 
the reign of peace and good-will. It generates a feeling of uvrestrained, that we can harély realize the intimate acquain-| A public meeting to raise funds for the erection of a monu- 
slumbering dislike and mistrust on the part of men and women tance with each other's cireumstances aud feelings which high | ment to the poet Campbell was held at Glasgow last week. 
towards their ncighvors. ‘Those who are prosperous know and low possessed. ‘To reduce the connection iniplied in| The sum of $2,500 was subscribed on the spot. 
very well that were they to fall, they would be shunned and , domestic servitude to a dry bargain is certainly to slimsinats| 
execrated by the grerter proportion of their professed friends, | some of the most valuable features of the old system. The) Por £120 per annum you may subscribe for the entire Swiss 
As it is they are perfeetly well aware that they are spoken of | ancient arrangement was net one-sided. The servant's | periodical press. 
behind thew backs in a manner which, were it done before | fidelity was repaid by protection, more needed in unsettled |” Pye engravings which Turner bequeathed to his country 
their faces, wonld cause them te boil over with justitiable in- | times than it now is, by much rough kindness, and by regard but which. tl pole of his will being disputed ware sub- 
dignation, Those who are not very well-to-do in the werld for bis comfort in helpless old age. The notion of a contrac sequent! , given to bis next of kin by a decision of the Court 
ave made to feel how thoroughly insignificant and stupid and | terminable at the will of either party, and which implies vo | | ¢ Feemen are to be gold next month. The grest mass of 
base-born they are. ‘Though some lofty individuals are too | obligation on either side, would have been strange to our) 4). wanes 1 uninjured, notwithstanding the fact that they 
important to coudescend to speak to such beings, or, if talk- | aucesturs in the days of trunk hose and fartuingales, er even have stood in wn of "water which had fallen Garcudts the 
< ch imp . og pe but a patronising tone—a tone | in the later age of rufiles aud periwig.—Beigra rie, roof of his old sesidenes in Queen Anne street. They num- 
which implies that those spoken to are lowly mortals, barel ; ‘ ( sppeeceice” scaaiait tues diols ania ost 
to be Seleahel-<thane are Be ashamed to discuss the rig Se a po a. — Lad a + sgt sa As aies 
considerable length behind their backs, inventing libellous | PAGANINI. — = sgl Se ig 2 poi trertbacepemmmgsiatann ss : 
tales allecting their eredit and reputation. Tis, it will be . : ee La Peule Aux (ufs d Or, which was given at the Gaicte 
seen that nubeody has reason to be very satisfied ; that there mat ane Sa of thirty, at which time, as we shall presently Theatre, Paris, New Year's Day, is a spectacle in 24 scenes. 
1s, in certain spheres, comparatively little true friendship, | narrate, Paganini became free never again to be bound by any | The scene which is most applauded is where all the Charac- 
but that, on the contrary, men and women have small com. | official appeintwent—the great violinist bad exhausted all the | ters become musical instruments, and there is a ballet hy 
punction about rising on the ruins of those they associate: possible resources of his instrument. From this time Paga- | ladies dressed as guitars and bells, assisted by ebildren with 
with; aud that, though there isa great deal of ‘superticial ™!! incredible as it may appear, seldom, if ever, played ex- 


ner-tables ; sons sew their ‘ wild oats’—it is unnecessary that 
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. “pa concertina skirts, while the background is admirably tilled up 
Drilliancy, mary people are ably useless i cept at concerts and rehearsals, and not always even at) by an army of gigantic clarionets and flutes. 
es ena Retin = ople are lamentably useless and ignorant. |rehearsals, Mr. Harris, who for twelve months acted as his | 4 . a, * : 
D , ee Senne ‘secretary, and seldom left him, never saw him take his violin | . F = ‘ 
—— _ - from its case. At the hotels where he stopped the sound of | k ACTS AN D FA NCIES 
EVERY-DAY HEROISM. his instrument was never heard. He used to say that he had | aie 


Looking at the amount of great little heroisms, which are worked enough, and had earned his right to repose ; yet, with-| 4 dispatch from Aden announces the arrival of Sir Bartle 
being (as assert) enacted around us every day, no one has a out an effort, he continued to overcome the superhuman difli- | Frere at Zanzibar on the 12th ult. 
right to say, what we are ail tempted to say at times, * How culties which he himeelf had created with the same unerring | The report of Le Soir that President Thiers intended to visit 
can Tbe heroic? This is no heroic age, setting me_heroic | £Hity, and ever watehed by the eager aud envious eyes of | the Vienna Exhibition is contradicted on authority 
examples. We are growing more and more comfortable, fri- | Critics and rivals, In vain! No false intonation, no note out | Brazil set tate that all vessels from R De 
volous, pleasure-seekers, money-making; more and more |f tune, no fatlare was ever perceptible. The Zines eritie, an a at the A ~ ti ee nis ate aut vate ory 
utilitarian : more and mote mercenary in Cur politics, in our TeViewing bim in London some years before his death, says | Cutering porls ~ Seg Foe ee ee 
morals, in our religion; thinking less and less of honor, duty, his octavos were so true, that they sounded like one note, and | SOFOUs quarantine. : 
and move and mote of loss and gain. Tam born into an un. te most enormous intervals with triple notes, harmonies, and 
heroic time. You must net ask me to become heroic in it.” | SUitar effects, seem to have been invariably taken with the | sum of $2,000 to appear before the London Court of Queen's 
I do not deny that it is more difticult to be heroic while cir- |52™e precision. In the words of a critical judge, M. Fetis, | Bench and auswer a charge of contempt for certain utterances 
cumstances are unheroie round us. We are all too apt to be! i his hand was a geometrical compass, which divided the | in a recent speech at Brighton, 
the puppets of circumstance ; all too apt to follow the fash- | finger-board with mathematical precision.” There is an| The final protocol of the Treaty of Commerce between France 
jon; all too apt, like so many minvows, to take our color | #228 story told of an Englishman, who followed him from and Great Britain was signed, by M. de Remusat, Minister 
from the ground on which we lie, in hopes, like them, of place to place, to hear him play in private, in the hope of dis- jef Foreign Affairs of France, and Lord Lyvns, the British 
comfortable concealment, lest the new tyrant deity, called | Covering his “‘secret.” At last, after many vain attempts, he | Embassador. ) 
public opinion, should spy us out, and, like Nebuchadnezzar ye a4 eg hol “ — pe to the great artist. | 4 terrible earthquake has occurred in the Island of Samos 
of oid, cast us into a burning fiery furnace—which public | 4°0kMs through the keyhole, he beheld him seated on a sofa, | ; . 


The Tichborne claimant entered into recognizince in the 





opinion can make very Lot—tor dating to worship any god about to take his violin from its case—at last ! He raises it to | a ii aa — ~~ one — we _ 

or man save the will of the temporary majority. Yes, it is his chin—but the bow ?—is left in the case, The left hand | — y pe 18 via red citizens of Brooklyn met last week 
diffeult to be anything but poor, mean, insufficient, imper- merely measures with its enormous wiry fingers a fow mecha. | to discuss the proposed union of the cities of New York and 
fect people, as like each other as so many sheep; and, like nical intervals, aud the instrument is replaced in silence—not | Brooklyn under one 1aunicipal government. 

so many sheep, having no will or character of our own, but | &¥e® then was a note to be heard! Yet every detail of; It is reported that Awerican bankers of London had loaned 
rushing altogether blindly over the same gap, in foolish fear rehearsal was an anxiety tohim. Although he gave a prodi- } Napoleon £200,000 to facilitate corp he was meditating, and 
of thesame dog. who, after all, dare not bite us: and so it | 8!@Us number of concerts, ; he was always unusually restless | that since his death the money has been returned to them. 
always was and always will’ be. Fer the third time and abstracted on the morning of the day on which he had to 


f ¥ hn ia : Lieutenant Matthew F, Maury died at Lexington, Va., on 
Tsay: ™ cna on yy idle ae hours on his sofa—or, at least, | Saturday last. Mr. Maury was born at Spottsylvania, Va., in 
Unless above himself he ean jhe seemed to be idle—perhaps the works were then being! 40%, Ip 1895 he entered the navy as a midshipman, and was 
Exult himself, bow poor a thing is man wound up before going to rehearsal—he would then before 
SX ; a g is man. 


. ao “seg? made a lieutenant in 1836, In 1839 he was rendered perma- 
Orr | Starting take up his violin, examine it carefully, especially the | nently lame by an accident, and retired from active service 
But, nevertheless, any man or woman who will, in any age screws, aud, having satisfied himself, replace it in its shabby-| After that time Lieutenant. Maury held various important 
and under any circumstances, can live the heroic life, and ex- | worn case without striking a note. Then he would sort and positions under the government and in 1855, a3 an pmo 
ercise heroic influences. Then, have we not heard of the | arrange the orchestral parts of his solos, and go off to rehearsal. ledgment of his valuable servicer, he was made a‘commander. 
early Christian martyrs? Is there a doubt that they, unlet-| He was very unpunctual, and on one occasion kept the whole | ff{e was at the head of the Hydrographic Office for a number 
tered men, slaves, weak women, even children, did exhibit, | band waiting for an hour, and was at last found sheltering from of years, and was the author ot many pau »blets Peete and 
noder an infinive sense ef duty, issuing in infinite self-sacri-| the rain under a colonnade, rather than take a cab. This was va heside his larger and more fcmpuvinas wk 

fice, a heroism such as the world had never seen befere; did in London. At the rehearsal there was always the most intense were Yale E z i = '_p 
raise the ideal of human nobleness a whole stage—rather say eagerness on the part of the band to sce him play, and when According to = — Record the receipts from Prof. Tyn- 
a whole heaven—higher than before; and that wherever the he came to one of his prodigious cadenzas, the musicians | 44!’ lectures oe his country are to be distributed as fullown: . 
tale of their great deeds spread, men accepted, even if they would rise in their seats, and lean forward to watch every The sum ia is to go to the Young Men's ( bristian Asso- 
did not copy, those martyrs as ideal specimens of the human | movement, and follow every sound. Paganini would then omen of Washington, $500 to the Yale Scientific Club, and 
race, till they were actually worshipped by succeeding gene- just play a few commonplace notes, stop suddenly, end, turn. | cp cence sagan? dp eg — a _ ~~ eo —— 
rations, wrongly, it may be, but pardonably, as a choir of | ing round to the band, wave his bow, with a malicious smile, | °* 2 a oe the scientific Weld. — ri gift to Yule 
lesser deities? But is there, on the other hand, a doubt that | and say, ‘Et eetera, Messieurs!” If anything went wrong, | ae LOS A Bene eee the Shelfeld schoo!. ; 
the age in which they were heroic was the most unheroie of he got into a paroxysm of fury; but when things went well,| When Louis Napoleon had received refusals from four dif- 
all ages; that they were bred, lived, and died under the he freely showed his satisfaction, and often exclaimed, | ferent courts in snswers to offers for marriage, he broke a chair 
most debasing of materialist tyrannies, with art, literature, ‘‘ Bravissimo sieti tutti virtuosi!” He could be very courteous 1 & fit of passion, and said: ‘‘ Now, these gentlemen, my 
philosophy, tamily and national life dying or dead around in his manner, and was not personally unpopular with his 
them, and in cities the corruption of which cannot be told | fellow-musicians, who stood greaily in awe of him. 





| cousins, shall have an empress of my own making, and they 
No one| Shall honor her as such, as if she were the daughter of an em- 
for very shame—cities, compared with which Paris or New | ever saw the principal parts of his solos, ashe played by heart, peror!” The next day he proposed to Eugenie, 

York are the abodes of Arcadian simplicity and innocence ? for fear of the music being copied. ‘The rehearsals over, he, A great Industrial Exhibition or fair is to be held in Kiota, 
I can put no limit to the possibility of man’s becoming he-| carried even the orchestral parts away with him. He would} the ancient capital of Japan. It will commence March 13, and 
vic, even though he be surrounded by # hell on earth; no | then go straight home, take a light meal, throw himself on hia| continue 60 days. It is the second of the kind held in Japan, 
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and will probably be attended by millions of people, the cities 
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SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION. 


| 


in the immediate vicinity being the largest, and the country | 


adjacent the most populous, in the empire. ‘The fair is to be | 


A DUET. 


held under the auspices of the city government of Kiota, and | 


will include exhibitions of the products and ancient works of 
art in Japan, such as will soon be swept away by the introduc- | 
tion of Western civilization. | 

Mr. Froude is going to lecture on America to English au- | 
diences. 

The English navy is about to discard the open-necked shirts, 
which, from time immemorial, have given British sailors the 
bronchitis and pneumonia, and adopt a different style. 

The Parliament of the Dominion will meet for the dispatch ! 
of business on the 5th of March. 

The Mail, a Government organ, announces that arrange- 
ments have been completed for the construction of the Cana- | 
dian Pacific Railroad. ‘Che Board 0° Provisioual Directors | 
consist of 13 members—five for Ontano, four fur Quebec, and | 
one for each of the other provinces. 

Dr. Rabittaille, member of the Canadian Parliament for | 
Bonaventura, has been appointed Receiver-General of Canada, | 
in place of the Hon. Mr. Chapais, resigned. | 

The skating carnivals in Canada are very grand affairs. At 
the last one in Montreal, while the taste for the picturesque | 
was freely indulged, the propensity for the grotesque was | 
repressed. ‘There was the usual superfluity of negroes ; Greek 
met Greek ; pages were turned over ; ‘Turks, clowns and mimic 
sovereigns ; brigands and the pink of chivalry, Sir Roger de 
Coveriey, Whose memory the combined genius of the reckless 
trooper andthe staid secretary have made very dear to all| 
honest hearts ; dominoes in abundance ; Maori chiefs in terri | 
ble array ; Mephistopheles, grim and terrible, threaded his | 
way gingerly through the throng; Folly, in every variety of | 
attire, was present; jolly tars were in sufficient force to have | 
manned a first-rate ship; Dolly Vardeus bedazzled and be-| 
witcbed the on-lookers as they dashed by in the quaint attire ; | 
Bo-Peep was there, of course, and her sister, equally famous | 
in nursery legend, Red Riding-Hood. Every European cos- | 
tume was represented, and, it is scant justice to say, very | 
faithfully represented. During the evening the Earl and 
Countess appeared. 

The lady teachers in Canada of lerge central schools have 
had their salaries increased $10 each per annum, and are | 
indignant and think they are paid out of all proportion with | 
the principal. They have written to the Board as follows: 
** We, the undersigned, lady teachers of Galt Central School, | 
have noticed you have very generously added to each of our | 
salaries the munéfiecnt sum of $10 per annum, We desire to 
thank you for this renewed expression of your contidence in | 
us, but at the same time we wish to decline it with many | 
thanks, and would humbly suggest that our ove talent be given | 
o him that hath two.” | 

It is said that the Berlin post-office is about to introduce an 
improvement upon the original postal card system. A card is | 
to be provided, on which a message may be sent and reply | 
returned at once. ‘The original sender, by paying the trifling | 
postage both ways, may thus secure an answer at once, the 
person addressed having only to write a line or so on the card | 
when he receives it, and return it tothe postman, ‘This is a 
great convenience worth considering in the issue of postal 
cards in this country. 


A romantic application was made to a London police magis- 
trate. ‘Lhe applicant desired, if possible, to learn the present 
situation of a person named Ambrose, who 15 years ago was 
committed to a reformatory at that court (Westminster), and 
subsequently shipped to Australia, It appears that the friend- 
less boy of 15 years ago is now the heir to a fortune. 

Eleven new Hungarian banks, it is reported, are to be 
formed, under Government concession, with a capital of 35s,- 
000,000. 

During the past year 700,000 tons of shipping have passed 
through the Suez ship channel, causing such rivalry in the 
freight and passenger traffic between England and India that 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Co., whose steamers 
are the principal rivals of the canal route, are obliged to greatly 
reduce prices. 


—_-— & ——— 
THE IMPORTANCE OF DREss. 

Now, if dress be worth all this elaboration, if it intends 
to reach, as it evidently aspires to do, the platform of a pic- 
ture, or a poem, or a fine building, the art it adopts must be 
either good or bad art. [believe the melancholy truth to be 
that we can hardly tind a modern dress which is not through- 
out in the worst taste, and opposed to the principles of all 
good art. Yet, at the same time, I think that the milliners 
mean well. | think that the women who spoil themselves with 
the milliner’s devices mean well, too. ‘They do want to make 
the best of themselves, to be ‘** things of beauty,” aud not eye- 
sores. But how to do this, they don't know, and they don't 
think, and they generally refuse to learn. There are some 
ladies who always look well. They are not necessarily the 
pretty ones ; but they are women gifted with fine natural taste, 
who instinctively choose right forms, colors, and fabrics, gene- 
rally without knowing why. ‘These, however, are exceptions. 
If everybody who could hold a pencil were suddenly called 
upon to paint a picture, there would be only a few out ofgevery 
score at least who would betray any sense of grace, perspective, 
color, or design. - Therefore it would be best for those un- 
possessed of the sacred fire to receive instruction of some 
wholesome kind before they wasted time and good material 
to so little purpose. But what is true of painting is true 
also of dress. We need not all paint; but we have all got 
to dress ; and the sooner dress is recognised by our women 
as an art of product, the better (and probably the cheaper) | 
they will be able to apparel themselves. What usually takes | 
place in England in the matter of dress? Vain persons, who | 
are proud of their appearance, and wish to make the most of 
themselves, spend much time in covering themselves with | 
things that make an artist lift up hands and eyes of regret, | 
astonishment, and pity. Those who are not vain often exclaim, 
**O let us avoid those wearisome shops! Show me no more 
stuffs and ribands; I will wear anything that is brought to | 
me!’ and both act from ignorance. The vain person wastes | 
time and defeats her own aim; the other is not educated | 
enough to dream that there is anything to know that 1s worth | 
knowing—does not sufficiently respect what God has given 
her to care how she looks—so there 1s always a discord between 

Yet dress and a proper care for it | 





her inner and outer self. 
ought not to minister merely to vanity, nor impair in any de- | 
gree the moraltone. A woman ought to care what she wears, | 
for her own sake and the sake of those about her. Itis a fault, 
not a virtue, to be reckless of the impression one leaves on 
the eye, just as it is a fault to be indifferent to the feelings of 
others ; in either case, there is a sad absence of those subtle 
and beautiful perceptions that copstitute a delicate and gentle 
wind di, Paula Magarine, P 


Science said to Superstition, 
** Out on you and all your fools, 
Sugelery and imposition, 

Surging tables, chairs and stools , 


“ Mediums floated to the ceiling, 
Skyward, as ascends the lark ; 
Spirit voices heard, and feeling 
Spirit-fingers in the dark! 


“* All this nonsense you, believing, 
All this humbug, bosli, and fudge ; 
Go along, you self-deceiving 
Fools, and idiots boaxed by ‘ Sludge 7” 
Superstition answered Science : 
You're another! Talk of me 
Setting reason at defiance ? 
Talk of my credulity? 


“Tf my bright imagination 
People space with airy shapes, 
What of your dull brains’ creation, 
Hairier forms ; ancestral apes ? 
« To the monad every being 
You that trace, inclu ling Man, 
More believe in without seving ; 
Swallow more than all I can. 
“ You at my beliefs a scofter! 
Of your own conjectures, you 
Not one fact in proof can offer; 
Would have millions, were they true. 
“Oh! but all your speculations 
Rest, assumptions though immense, 
On materialist foundations 
Now so dear to common sense ! 


“ Cease my cackle? Hold your braying! 
You crawl. I, at least aspire. 
If smong the clouds I'm straying, 
You, Miss, flounder in the mire.” 
— Punch. 


——_ 
A RUSSIAN CHRISTMAS GAME. 


When the company begin to weary of this kind of amwuse- 
ment, then commence the so-called ** dish games,” the most 
interesting entertainment of the evening. 
middle of the tloor is covered by the babka pezywatka (the 
nurse) with a white cloth, while the eldest iurse in the family 
places upon it adish filled with water. While this is going on, 
the company standin a ring round the table, and when the 
arrangements are completed, the ‘fair maidens,” their 
‘elected,’ and all the married women of the party, step for- 
ward and deposit their rings, bracelets, and earrings upon the 
table. The hostess then brings a napkin, with which the 
person officiating at the dish, after depositing therein all the 
rings, bracelets, and earrings, covers it while the whole com- 
pany seat themselves in a circle round the table, the old nurse 
being placed so as to be immediately in front of the dish. ‘The 
other nurses having then placed afew small bits of bread, some 
salt, and three bits of charcoal, on a chair close to the table, 
all persons present join in the “ song of the salt and the bread,” 
(chjchu é soli.) This song, which has many variations, but is 
essentially the same throughout Russia, from tbe confines of 
Siberia to the frontier of Poland, is as follows : 

**May the bread and the salt live a hundred years— 
slava (clory)! 

May our Emperor live still longer—slava ! 

May our Emperor never grow old—slava ! 

May his good courser never be tired—slava! 

May his shining garments ever be new—slava! 

May his good servants always remain faithful—slava !” 

While this is being sung, the babka posywatka stirs the dish 
in which the trinkets have been placed, and at the conclusion 
of the song she gives them all a good shake. Other songs fol- 
ow, prognustic iting speedy marriage, the unexpected meeting 
of friends, marriage with a person of unequal rank, a happy 
life, good fortune, riches, the fulfillment of a partienlar wish, 
poverty, death, sickness, disappointment, Xe. ; and the trinke’s 
are taken ont of the dish one by one—the song that precedes 
the eatrication of each determining the fate of the person to 
Whom it belongs.” 

‘These songs, though of a primitive character, are not devoid 
of grace in conception, as the tullowing specimen will prove : 
* A sparrow-hawk flew out from one tree—slava ! 

And a little bird flew out from another—slava ! 

They flew to each other and kissed each other—slava! 

Embraced each other with their downy wings—slava! 

Aad the good folks wonder'd and marvel’d—slava! 

That sparrow-bawk and dove should build their nests so 
peaceably together—slava!” 

At the end of each line the following chorus is given : 

“To him for whom we have sung if, may it turn to good! 
He who has miss‘d it, must do without it! 
Must do without it—this cannot fail!” 





—Belgrarut. 
NEWS OF TIE WEEK. 
sitet letealien 


A spinning mill in Glasgow, employing 409 hands, has been 


destroyed by fire. 


The proprietors of several colleries 


with assassination should they carry out their design. 


The weather during the past few days has been so intensely 
yersons have been frozen to death in three 


cold that 100 
days. 


. 


: 
There has been another rise in the price of coal. 


advanced to 53s, 


the market for English railway secuvities, 





A table in the> 


in South Wales, 
who have announced their intention to import Chinamen 
from California to take the places of the men now on a 
strike, have received anonymous letters threatening them 


That 
which sold Tuesday morning at 48s. per ton, during the day 

Many furnaces and mills have been com- 
pelled to saspend work, and the advance has seryed to flatten 
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| A true bill has been found against Robert Bowles, in th® 
Central Criminal Court of London, and his trial is expected at 
an early day.—Later telegrams announce the acquittal of Mr. 
| Bowles, ; 

The stock of bullion in the Bank of England has inc:eased 
£285,000 during the past week. 

Daniel Redding, who was convicted aud imprisoned for 
participating in the Fenian ricts in Manchester im 1867, and 
who has just been released from custody, has prosecuted 
the prisou doctors for gross cruelties which he alleges were 
practised upon him. Redding has made affidavit in support 
of his complaint, in which he charges that while he was 
suffering from a paralytic stroke the doctors pricked his 
flesh with hot needies, and also burned him with a hot iron.— 

| All these charges have been disproved. 

Eight thousand four hundre?t and forty-seven bales of 
American cotton were landed at Liverpool one dey last weck. 

The sentences of the gas stokers convicted of conspiracy 
have been commuted, their terms of imprisonment being 
reduced eight months, 

| The British Isles were vi ited last Saturday night by one 
‘of the most violent storms ever experienced even at this 
‘season of the year. Snow fell to an extraordinary depth in 
the city and country, Sunday morning it was six inches deep 
in the streets of London. Travel was almost wholly sus- 
pended. Omnibuses and cabs ceased running and scarcely 
a vehicle of any description were seen in the strects all 
day. Jn the provinces the snow-fall was much heavier, ond 
jin the extreme north the drifts are several feet deep. The 
gale raged with great-fury all around the English and Irish 
_coasts. Many wrecks bave already been reported, and there 
has been a fearfnl loss of life, especially off Torquay aud 
around the Scilly Islands. 

Mr. Cardwell bas just taken an important step which shou'd 
have cvunsiderable influence on the morals ot the English army. 
Hitberto, if a woman has had an illegitimate child by a soldier, 

|she has not been able to enfurce any contribntion from the 
father towards the maintenance of the child. This regulation 
| will no longer be a rule of the service. 





THE CONTINENT. 


| President Thiers attended the sitting of the Committee of 
| Thirty on Monday, and at considerable length presented bis 
| views on the Constitutional project, which the committee 
‘submitted tohim. He said the scheme contained ill-disguised 
attacks on himself; but he would accept it if certain amend- 
,ments, which he declared indispensable, were adopted. After 
}a searching criticism of the project in detail he urged the ne- 
cessity of being free to address the Assembly on questions of 
general policy, and cencluded as follows: ‘* You humiliate 
mw I accept humiliation ; but T will not become a political 
manikin, IT am only a httle dovigeods ; bat the power your 
conditions leave me would be contemptible.” 

Che Deputies of the Extreme Lett in the French Assembly 
held a meeting lately, and adopted a vote of thanks to M. 
Challemel and others, tor their spirited defence of the Repub- 
licans during the debate in the Assembly on the Lyons con- 
tracts. An address was introduced expressing the sympathy 
of the Republican members of the Assembly with Gen. Gari- 
baldi, and protesting against the severe comments on his in- 
terference in the late war made by members of the Right in 
the same debate. The address was at once signed by 70 of 
the Deputies present at the meeting. 

A large force of Parisian police lately proceeded in detach- 
ments to the Montmartre, and quietly surrounded certain sus- 
pected quarters, Search was then actively made, and resulted 
in the arrest of 42 persons alleged to be members of the In- 
ternational Society. During the operations all persons were 
prevented from passing to and fro on the streets occupied by 
the police. 

In the Prussian Chamber of Deputies lately, the bill to 
amend the clauses of the Constitution regulating the relations 
|of the Church and State passed its second reading by a large 
;majority. Dr. Falk, Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, made a 
(strong speech in support of the measure, declaring that it was 
justified by the attitude assumed toward the country by the 
heads of the Roman Church. 

The Berlin Vossésehe Ze/fvny asserts that the Russian forces 
in Central Asia are strony enough to dety auy attempt of the 
British to check their progress, and England is powerless. 
Kussia is only waiting for a talse step ou the part of England. 

Prince Bismarck has submitted a proposition to the Federal 
Conneil for the appropriation of 9,000,000 thalers each for the 
erection and improvement of fortifications at Cologne, Koniys- 
berz, Wilhelmshaven, Ktel, and Posen. 

The report published in the Berlin jonrnals alleging the 
death of the ex. Empress of Mexico in Dresden is untrue. Car- 
lotta is still living, but her condition is such that death is pro- 
bable at any moment. 
| Die Post of Berlin intimates that, in diplomatic circles at 
St. Petersburg, the assurances given the British Government 
by Count Schouvaloff are not sustained, The feeling is that 
the conditions to be imposed on Khiva will depend on the 

measure of ber resistance and Russian sacrifices. 

There is great rejoicivg In Spain over the birth of a Prince . 
| The happy event was celebrated by the singing of Te Deums 
| in all the churehes, the firing of salutes, and a general illumi- 
}nation of the city of Madrid. The infant Prince was chris- 

tened Louis Amedeo Fernande. The members of the Cabinet 
jand the Diplomatic Corps were present at the ceremony. 
|__A dispatch from Lisbon says: ‘The Spanish steamship 
| Murillo, which sunk the emigrant ship Northfleet in the Eng- 
| lish Channel, has just been signalled eff this port. 
| posed she was ordered to leave Cadiz.” 
| A weeks mails were due from Spain to Paris on Monday last . 
| The Union says the Carlist lines extend through the northern 
provinces of Spain from Cape Creux to Corunna. Don Al- 
|phonzo commands the insurgents in Catalonia. Valles, one 
of his generals, has entered Aragon. Ollo commands in Na- 
varre. Rodas, at the head of the right wing of the insurgents 
in the Asturias, is marching on Leon and Castile. Lizaraga 
has command of the forces in Gulpuzeoa. The Union repre- 
sents the Carlist cause as tlourishing in numbers, arms, and 
resources, 


ce. 





It is sup- 


, Official Spanish telegrams have been received at Havana 
stating that the Spanish guerrillas have had two encounters 
with Ygnacio Agramonte. ‘The Spanish loss was two officers 
and eight men killed, and 37 wounded. The Cuban loss was 
37 men killed, but the number of wounded is unknown, Jose 
Moreira, Agramonte’s Chief of Cavalry, was killed, 

The Italian Minister to Greece refuses to have any commu- 
nication with M. Spiliotakis, the Grecian Minister of Foreign 


| Affairs, in consequence of the receipt of an alleged discour. 
‘ teous letter, . _ 
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*| West without interruption or delay. 














| vastous avenues of transportation shall be 

freed from all impediments, so us to permit 
\3 free exchange of commodities between the 

seaboard and interior the general markets 
must necessarily rule comparatively dull. 
|The Winter is so far advanced, however, 

that this enforced inactivity cannot be pro- 

tracted much longer, and when the Spring 
| trade shall open in earnest, we look for a 
| Season of unwonted activity, since the stocks 
| of many kinds of staple goods in the distribu- 
| tive markets of the interior must be drawn 
) down to a lower pomt than usual, through 
(the constant impediments to transportation 
| during the past sixty days. From the same 


| canse, the stocks of produce in the seaboard | 


markets are so much reduced as to restrict 
| the export trade withi 1 comparatively narrow 
limits. There is, in consequence, every 
| reason to look for an early revival of an inter- 
change of products through the principal 
| avenues of commerce.—Shipping List. 


The burthen of the song of the West con- 
tinnes to be in behalf of cheaper transporta- 

| tion charges, without which, we are told, 
there will be a serious check to industrial and 
/commercial development. It seems to be 
| agreed that upon cheap and rapid transporta- 
tion of ils products to market depends the 
, Value of its fertile lands and the general 
prosperity of the country. Every day it 
|4ecomes more apparent that the present 
facilities are inadequate. Double track freight 

| railways, itis believed, will solve the problem. 
The first one should be from Chicago to New 
York. Passenger reads there are in abun- 
dance. The desideratum is something to 
move forward tlhe freight. Such a road could 
| be lined with trains moving the grain of = 
ts 
‘capacity would be greater than all the pre- 
sent means taken together. A railway ex- 
_clusively devoted to freight trains running at 
a moderate speed could be operate] cheaply. 
| Passenger depots, ticket agents and much of 
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CHICACO BANKERS. 


Ae. Cc. 


& Oo FF. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUREMAN. 


railways would be avoided. 


the more expensive paraphernalia of ordinary 
The present 
heavy cost of freight trains to railway com- 
panies is largely produced by delays for 
passenger trains and the limited use of the 
track that can be made for freight. A double 
track, exclusively devoted to continuous 
freight train, is the way to certain, cheap and 
quick transportation. Such, at least, is publie 
opinion at the West. 

Consul Bailey at Hong Kong has written a 
long and forcible letter to the State depart 
ment, urging the importance to American 





FINANCE AND TRADE, 


Wat Street, Taurspay P, M., Feb. 6, 1873. 


The event of the week in financial circles 
is the placing the new loan, and from the 
vague reports that have come to hand, the 
Syndicate have conducted this operation io a 
succe-sful issue. Of course it wou'd be pre- 





merchants of direct exchange and lower rates 
on business between San Francisco, China, 
jand Japan, which now pays tribute to Lon- 
don and European financiers. Mr. Bailey 
says that fifty million dollars are annually 
paid in London at an expense to American 
commerce of three or four per cent., all of 
which legitimately belongs and might be 
secured to the financial centres of this coun- 
try. Mr. Bailey recommends the establish- 
ment of an American bank with branches 








mature to announce the total subscription] 
before the books are closed, as it would be 
an obvious injustice to those who had signed 
with the idea of seeing their securities at a 
premium, hut we do net doubt the full sue- 
cess of the Joan undertaken as it has been 


throughout the East, through which credits 
should be issued on New York and San Fran- 
cisco. He urges as an immediate means of 
relief the coining of a trade dollar of the 
same intrinsic value as the Mexican dollar 
by the strongest firms on both sides of the Which is now the standard of value in East- 
Adantic. This measure from its magnitude | 7! Commerce, that it should be made a legal 
an the bearing it must have on the financial ‘¢@ver by the Pekin Gevernment, and that it 
interchange between the two countries hasim- | SHould be nearly as practicable uniform in 
parted a feverish activity to all the markets, | S14 and appearance with the Mexican dollar. 
although its effects cannot yet be clearly dis: 1" the Senate amendments to the new coin- 
cerned. The opposition that has been evinced | 88¢ Vill, Low pending, a provision is made 
in Europe to this scheme emanates from the | {0% the trade dollar recommended by Mr. 
Germans who, as large holders of six per tiley. ti 

eent. bonds are naturally averse to the change. Owing to the unprecedented number of dis- 
Money is in demand at seven per cent., stock asters to the Deal fleet. between the British 
brokers paying that rate in gold up to 132) Provinces and the United Kingdom the past 
and interest. Discounts are quiet, with | season, the question of prohibiting deck load- 
prime names at 8 and 10 per cent. Gold is) ing bas lately engaged the attention of ship- 
steady at 113°, under increased activity, and pers and underwriters on both sides of the 
Foreign exchange is nominal at 10995 and '3 | Atlantic. At a recent meeting of the Do- 
for 60 days, and 110!y and %¢ for short sight) minion Board of Trade it was stated that dur- 
first banker's sterling. Governments are ing the season of 1872 no less than sixty 
strong, and there is but little activity in the two large sailing ships, and nine iron steam- 
stock market save in Erie and Western Union, | ships, all engaged in the lumber and grain 
the operations on the latter stock being on | trades, between the St. Lawrence and Great 
an enormous scale, Britain had been totally lost, and that the 








their way to the proper remedy at once to!General Quotations 
the re-impositions of the salutary restrictions 


that were in force until 1862.—S/ipping List. a ale eee nai 
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In the great Mississippi Valley a vast system Se ee ae | 
of railroads has rapidly sprung up, owing to 
the comparative cheapness with which 
reads could be built there. The growth of 
the lines reaching between the seaboard 
system and that of the West has not kept 
the same pace. The lines now consolidated 
in the New York Central route, the New 
York and Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the 
| Baltimore and Ohio, which have hitherto 
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,been the umbilical cords of Exst and West | 1 s; 6s; 5-208, "68 coup......... 271! 
transportation, were all commenced soon | U. 8. 5s, 10-408, coup... ........ 0...) 
after the successful introduction of the loco- | 


motive engine. About the same time, when 
|New York, Maryland, and Pennsylvania 
| were by the aid of State funds pushing each 
its separate work of internal communication 
ithe State of Virginia, seeing that the iron 
|rail was to supersede the canal, also en- 
| couraged a line of railroad across its territory 
‘to the Ohio Valley. The New York Central, 
‘by reason of its more favorable topography, 
) was first completed between Albany and the 
lakes. The New York and Eri:, although 
aided by the State to the extent of $3,000,- 
000, was next completed Letween the Hudson 
and the lakes in 1851. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, after twenty years of construction, 
was opened to the headwaters of the Ohio 
at Pittsburg in 1854. Next in order came 
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the Maryland line, which, after nearly ‘page a ca 
thirty years of construction, was opened tO | Virginia '@5......... ; 
a point lower down the Obio in 1857. But} do new Bonds......... ...., 


| for the outbreak of the war and other causes 
itis probable that the Virginie line would 
, have been completed soon after these parallel 
‘lines. The State, besides subscribing to the 
{capital stock of the company, constructed 
road for the Chesapeake and Ohio route, 
costing upwards of $6,000,000. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio road is the 
jshortest route to Virginia from the Ohio 
River, and cotton from Memphis may thus 
reach Richmond either by all-rail through 
Louisville, or by the much cheaper route by 
| river to Huntington, the terminus of the 
| Chesapeake and Ohio road. It the taritt of 
‘rates is made attractive, we do not sce why 
feotton should not flow over this route to 
| Virginia ports. ! wena te yl C st mort 
those of other trunk lines to the West. oy do ; 2d mort...| 
important the gradients are to the economi- | Del Lack & Weet. fst mort.........) 
eal working of modern railroads, where the | Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort... 
locomotive Weighs more thana team of thirty | Erie Ist mort. —— 
horses, and a vast mass of dead weight has to Be Bag oxi S 
'be hauled, is famitiar to every one. From ” 9d mort 
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Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond.... 
Alt. & T. Haute 1st mortgage 
oO 2d mortgage pref....| 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort....... | 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds......... 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts. 
| Chie, & Alton Sinking Fund.... 
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of ° 2d mort . 
| published reports, it appears that the highest | Great Western Ist mort... °88........ 
| published report Ut apy s that t 8. | do 2d mort., °93.. 


igradient of the Chesapeake and Ohio is 75) 
feet to the mile, which is to be reduced to 60 
feet by new works soon to be constructed, 
But the highest grade of the Baltimore and 
Ohio road is 116 feet, of the Pennsylvania 
Central 95 feet, of the Erie 90 feet, and of 
the New York Central 80 feet, the last-men- 
tioned road being a low-grade line, through 
rising in one place to a higher point than the 
|highest of the gradients of the Chesapeeke 
jand Ohio. The Chesapeake and Ohio is also io ne 
a coal and iron road. This is, indeed, the | New York Central 6s, °83............ 
most important claim of all. The great Ap- jos Ge, Sab'n............... 
palachian coal field, which this road connects | yew York 
directly with the sea-board, is the largest 

coal field in the world. It contains, accord- » do consol... 
ing to Rogers, 1,387,500 millions of tons, Pitted Fi. W. & Chie. 
while the Pennsylvania tield has only 316,400 do 0. 2d mort... 

millions, the British coal fields 190,000 mil- | Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar, 


Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr. | 
Hann, & St. Joseph convert......... 
Harlem Ist mort. 73.............. 4 
do 1st mort. and Sinking Fund 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. “85... .... 
| Illinois Central 7s °75..... . 
Lack. & Western ..... 
Michigan Central 8, 1882 ; 
Mich. South. & N. 1. 7s Sink Fund...! 
do do 2d mort.... 
Beste & Essex ist mort.. 


o ; 
New Jersey Central 2d mort 
Ww 
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& New Haven fs.........| 
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st mort......| 


: > - So ae : Pac. E. B. guar. by Mi " 
lions, France 59,000 millions, and Belgium | Qtincy & Fol. st mort. "90. 
36,000 millions. eading.......... Meets cigsieced | 
St. Louis & Iron Monntain.... é 
Tue Repection IN THE Bank RATE.— | Toledo & Wab. cons. cony..... .... | 
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to 1 ihe 
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, . Union Pacifie Gold Bonds, 6s... .. 
‘demand for gold for Germany, the Bank of | do Land Grants, 7+ ad 
| England reduced the rate of interest’ on do. Income: 108.026. .222. cesses 
| Thursday last. The directors bad indeed no Alt. = se jaan 





option. Since the payment of the dividends 
money has been difficult to employ in the 
open market, even at the now reduced rates. 
Nor is there any reason why the Bank should preferred. 
now maintain a high rate. The German | Chi f Ease es 
demand is indeed uncertain, and we cannot oo Pe 2 Ses .. | 
vsay when it will revive or when it will aot. | Gleveland & Pittsburg... | 
| The rate of coinage in Germany, as we show | Col. Chic. & Indiana Central. ...... 
' elsewhere, lias certainly been less for some | Del. Lack. & Western. .... 

‘time past. Probably, as we there say, this 
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The following are the latest stock quota. | Value of these vessels and their cargoes to-| means that the Government are coining in| do preferred... es 

Gian - - i gether amounted to over four millions of | fact, not 20-mark but 10-mark pieces, which Hanntbal & St. Josep “ 
Sen On Feb. 6. | dollars, besides which, over two hundred and | employ the time equally, piece for piece, but | pariem..... merce SiS 

ee 514 a cs sae \fifiy valuable lives bad been sacrifice l.|do net require the same amount of bullion,| ao preferred....... 
Del. Lack. & Westen. — @— “—G@ — | Fully three-fourths of the losses of wood-| and figure only for half the amount of coined ae ae sprestaaecooeeses 
_ ee eee 6 @ ois, laden ships, it was stated, could be traced tol value. In the absence of any demand from | pave Shore & Michigan Southern | | 
iene poeteneed ** me = 2 the carrying of deck loads. The English Germany, the course of the market will be | Marietta & Cincin. 1st preferred... 
Mlinois Central... ae ei ~ @~ | Parliament, thirty-three years ago, passed an | steadily downwards; in that case we may | ssscntvan Central 2d preferred... | 
Lake Shore...... % @— % @ 9% / act prohibiting deck loads after September 1, expect. a new reduction of the Bank rate | yiiiwankee & St.Paul 07 
ee = B= tose tage, | BUL this law was repealed in 1862 by a b-fore long. do preferred... ..... 21! 
N.Y.C. 4H. Scrip...) —‘@ — wages simple clause in a Customs Consolidation Act, Sie sede Gor the Calilinein Grae ene py Rodi yee vette 
Northwestern. .......... - @- = | without any reason given except that some] ) oc aad Ege isgrt Pp heal lnee At vees cess 
Northwestern prof... ae : De se +e -| last year cost California farmers $2,450,000, | New Jersey... - 0... we eee 
Eomemene ee _-:-.. — © eX, | Shipmasters had evaded the law ; a difficulty or about one eleventh of the value of the | Y. Central & Hudson River. . °, 
———a 14 @ — “9 "& a that could easily have been met. It was Wheat cro of that Heats ces tal do S-rip Certificate...... 
Pittsbere...........-- — @ = ae ‘| finally resolved to memorialize the Govern- | is Py lia J sete ve 1 See land 
Rock Island............. y@ 1134 — | ment to prohibit the carrying of deck loads made from India Jute worked up in Scotland, 
Se” Sek — @ hefiaen Maw ge “ aa ~ and the President of the California Agricul- Coal Stocks, 
teem 4 @— — @— | before May and after September, so far a8 tural Society is of opinion that the bottom 
St. Paul preferred = — @— | Voyages to Enrope are concerned—a con- | lands of that State are abundantly capable of | American Coal Co... cteees 
Union Pacific....000.1.1. 38. @— 36. — |Cession that will no doubt be granted. Tie | ands 0! _ ' H . eigen mn J et) th Cumberland Coal and Iron Co....... 
Wabash and W.......... U4Y@ = a London Dai’y Telegraph of Sip pease producing all the Jute required, and that] Delaware & Hudson Canal... . 
Western Union.......... 8 '@ ~ 1 @ 1% |47 “ey Loegraple OF & late date say® | tere is enterprise enough in California to | Pennsylvania Coal Co............. 
Adams Express.......... =m Ow a that ata meeting of representative men re- manufacture it into bagging material. Spring Mountain Coai............... 
“oJ Union.... — @— — @— |cently held at North Shields, it was advised ple apatics : 
Walla —— = ¢ = = ©— | that vessels carrying deck loads should be re-| Costa Rica, with {its 200,000 population 

29 aE “ ~ | fused insurance between 1st of September! and 18,780 square miles, is pronounced by a Miscellaneous, 

l npropitious weather since our last has|and Ist of April, and it was resolved to ask correspondent as the queen Republic of Cen’ Atlantic Mail......... .. 
been decidedly against business activity, and| the Government that the restrictions abro- tral America. The cottee crop this year will | Boston Water Power. 1100000 77°") 
the volume of trade is still below the average gated by the Merchant Shipping Act of 1862 reach 30,000,000 pounds. A narrow gauge Canton Co... mabicaieiaiae nioes i 
for this period of the year. Interior mer- be re-imposed. This shows that the evil railroad which was commenced in 1872, from Wella, Fargo Bupress tteees 
chauts are naturally enough indisposed to complained of is felt in England as well as Alsjuela to the ca ital, is to be completed to erican ; 


purchase goods before they ean be promptly jin Canada, and, such being the case, it is 
forwarded to theig destination, and until the * quite likely that both Governments will see 


the Atlantic at the close of 1874, and ex- 
‘ teaded seventy-tye miles to the Pacitic, 
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To Investors. 


To those who wish to RE-INVEST 
COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those | 
who wish to INCREASE THEIR INCOME | 
from means already invested in other less | 
protitable securities, we recommeud the Seven- | 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific | 
Railroad Company as well secured and unus- 
ually productive. 

‘The bonds are always convertible at Ten | 
per cent. premium (1,10) into the Company’s | 
Lands at Market Prices, The rate of interest 
(seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) is| 
equal now to about 8} currency—yieldin, an 
income more than one-third greater than U.S. | 
5-20s, Gold Checks for the semi-annual | 
interest on the Registered Bonds are mailed | 
to the Post-Office address of the owner. All| 
marketable stocks and bonds are received in 
exchange for Northern Pacitics ON MOST | 
FAVOKABLE TERMS. 

JAY COOKE & CO.,. 

New York, PHILADELPHIA, AND WASHINGTON. | 
For Sate sy Banks AND Bankers | 

GENERALLY. 


| THE INDIANA 


AND 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 








First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
GOLD BONDS, p 


1 EAST and WEST AIR LENE of 152 2 Miles from 
INDIAN APOLIS, INDIANA, to DEC ATUR, ILLI 
NOIS, two of the largest railway centres in the 
West 





Vertern ¢ ommutnication with the 


interest from the Ist of that month. 
N 


Of this Bank, at the rate of SIX per cent. per annum, H 
The WESTERN DIVISION (65 miles) of thie im. | will be credited to the depositors thereof cn andanier | COON Capital, 
vortant fine, opening, for the first time, direct | February 1, and draw int rest thereafter as cupitad. 





The 3 sadon Desateiin Corporation 
LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$13,23454.25. 


$5,064,000. 


Loca Committee. GORDON NORRIE, 
OF J. Boo: ston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Dros. & Co. 


— SOOLD H. RE 1 
FTFSS] cas epvow, 
FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD. 


No. 88 Ww ALL Street & 2¢2 Broapway, New York. 








- P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHTIARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street 











Mawnacers, 


GUARDIAN IMPERIAL FIRE INS. C0 


OF LON Nw. 
(Established 1821.) <i gaat 


‘Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 | 2-2 Pine Street. New York. 
GOLD. 
TOTAL IN NVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be abcut 
$400,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resient Manacer. 


Issues Policies upon every description of LOCAL DIRECTORS 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. rey pes Sg pa ameng Cube 
n. 5. JAFPRAY, of E. S. Jaflray & Co 
Ricuwarp Levin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip Satomon, No. 11 West 25th Strect 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & | 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. PARKIN, of dag ant & Co. 
. eo of Phelps, Dodge & Co 
VEIL. 1s of Roosevelt & Son, 
KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
CONST ABLE, of Arnold, Constable 






0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


HOME 


 crachay caaregg, | MSURINCE COMPANY 


BANK, NEW YORK. 
_ ASTOR PLACE. | Office, No. 135 Broadway. 
Notice—The 39th Dividend we ee 
on.n0n, 0090.00 
, 4,446,858.78 


Office, No. 60 Wall Strect. 


FRANKLIN H,. CARTER, Manacer. 


Money deposited up tothe 10th of February will dra w Assets Jan. 1, 187: 
B.—This Rank bas paid 117 PERCENT in 19 | Liabilities, 


years, on ail deposits over Three Dollars 


BLOCK COAL FLELDS |\WILLIAM MILES, President. — 


- 


of Indiana, will he completed and ready for business | 
with an ample first-class freight and passenger equip 
ment by February, 1593. 


It traverses a popnious and highly cultivated dis 
trict uow without railway connections, and it is as 
pureed a poneperens business from the start, Aye 
and farm products | 


A large part of the cost of construction has been, 
and wi iil in the end be, paid in cash by the stock- 
holders and people ov the line. 

Bonds £1,000 each, payable in 30 vears, principal and | 
nierest in GOLD, FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. | 

Sinking Fund 24 per cent. of gross earnings. | 


Whole issue, £3,500,90, of which these now eelling } 
are on COMPLETED ROAD. 





For sale at @ and acerned interest by the Financial 
Avcents of the Co. .of whom pamphlets and informa- 
tion may be obtaines 

. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 14 Wallest., N.Y. 





The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. | 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL.) 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands tn Coneges | 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The | 
bestof Wheat Land; 2. Excellent. Timber 4. the | 
Mill, the Farm end the Fire : Rich Prairie Pas 
turaze and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes | 
and running streams—jn a healthful Climate, where | 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipper d hence by lake to market as | 
cheap'y as from Eastern Lowa or Central Mlinois. 
Cars now ran throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Daketa. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre: further away $2.50to #4. Seven Wears? 
Credit; Warrantee Deeds; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unvecupied Lands present such 
ndvantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ resident 

TR AASPORT ATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov 
ernment Homeste ads, Purchasers, their wives and 
hildren carried free over the Northern Pacitic 
d. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 



















aallate sstment Securities Cs lly Exe 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads | Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


; Send for Pat aphiet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 
LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
r 23 FIFTH AVENUE, cor, NINTH ST., 
Now Yorkd 






“ 


ABSTRACT 
OF THE 
TWENTY-NINTH SEMLANNUAL 
STATEMENT, 


Showing the Assets of the ¢ vompany on the tst day 
January, 1815 : 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 

644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 

New York, Dec. 26, 1872 


‘Forty-fourth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the | Cash in Bank eerre $24,233 91 
FORTY-FOURTH SEMLANNUAL DIVIDEND, at | Bonds end Mortgages, being the first ~ 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, eon on Real Estate, worth $4,963,600 


ASSETS. 





590,914.19 | 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
| Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bends at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency 


yielding about 
Nine per ccnt. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustces for Bondholders. 





A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and a 
Bends. 
Principal and Iuterest payable in Gold at the 
National City ? 








We confidently 





sure investors nds are in cvery respect 
| first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe invesrment. All sccuritics taken at Board prices 
on exchang Circulars and informetion mey be ob- 


tained at our office 


FOQHN J. CISCO & SON, 


No. 539 Wall Street, New York. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 24, 1873. 
eS THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31st DECEMBER, 1872 
| Premiums received on Marine Ris Ks from 
| IstJan., 1872, to 31st Dee., 1872 


Premiums on Polis ics not marke d off Ist 
January, 1872 anes ee 





$5,918,059 95 


2,079 659 6 
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No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks diecon- 

nected with Marine Risks 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jon- 
nary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872. ..... $5,776,518 70 
osses paid during the 
| same period 
: 


— 


22,229. 844 82 
' Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses. . aha $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
| United States and State of New York, 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.. 
Loans secured by St s, and otherwise. 





| Real Estate and Bonds and Morteages +5 vo 
Interest, and sundry not s and claims due 
the Company, estimated at . 409, 3 18 
2 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in Bank ... > ‘ 


Total amount of Assets 





| . 
| SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certiti- 
| catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
| their legal representatives, on aud after tse ey the 
| 4th of February next 
The outstanding certifleates of the issue of 1869 will 
; be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
| legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
| of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of Fg tare nt aud cancellec 
A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Flrst of April 
| next. 


By Order of the Board, 








1.910.765 0b ¥ ”» TY Seeretarz 
all sums that have remained on deposit for three or | Loans on Stocks, payable on demi und (mai } J. H. CHAPMAN ecretary. 
six months previous to Januarytst, I8v3. Payable ket value of Securities, S17 oy °g 
on and after the third Monday indanuary United States Stocks «market v no ’ 1.6 sees 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest | State Bonds «market value) on . siiiieina 
the same as a deposit Interest duc on Ist January, i872 wena TRUSTEES. 
r J. BROWN, President. a in — * Agents ; : 714. D. Jones, Josepn GAILLARD. JS 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer Bilis Receivable : | ln AMESED, OR, 
C.F. ALVORD, Secretary ‘alvases, and Other Miscellaneons Ttems | i21,425 $6 | CHARLES DENIS, C, A. Hann, 
Pre asians due and uncollected on Policies } |W. H. H. Moone, James Low 
“sued at this Office 9,222 : ; abs 
BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ ain aaaceaintae terres 106,222 01 | Hexpy Cort, B. J. Howzayp, 
ae $4,416,858 78 | Jostan O. Low Bens. Bascocg, 


Advertising Association, Chas. J. Martin, Pres’t. 


52 BROADWAY, J. H. Washburn, Sec’y. 
New Wovk.|: JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 


8 WALL Srreer, New York, 
Advertisers having busine in our hne, would con ° 
sult their jaterest to get from us estimates before and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities ~ i ‘ 7 
for inserting advertisements throuchout the United Istue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 


States and Canadas C NsoLiwateD Bank, Lonvon, and on 


ALEX. ROR'T CHISOLM, Pres't MONROE & CO., Paris. 


TO INVESTORS Exchange on London end Paris, 
NEW VORK CIPY 7s, duc 1892. CIRCULAR NOTES 


CUPY OF BROOKLYN 7s, due 1922. i 
JERSEY CUIPY 30 year Water Loan 7s, And Letters of Credit 


For Sale. FoR 
CEO. K. SISTARE, TRAVELLERS, 


24 Nassau street, 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, he 
ATE EGE MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, ISSUE 
Charteston, S.C. CIRCULAR NOTES, 


(Issued and paid free of Commission) 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





te Uxcurnrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 


Cou, Lanp WaRRANTs, Excuanoe, &c., &c., Bougnt AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
L Sold. 
= TRAVELLERS, 
}ented ALSO, 
te" Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, -~ 





NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon ail points 
anid remitted for promptly. 

i CORRFSPONDENTS of this house, may rely 
pon having their bueivess attended to with fidelity 
s despatch. c cRX WS 

ew YorK CorREsPonpENTs’: HEN CLEWS 

CO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO, 
LONDON, 


i 
AVAILABLE EN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY | 


| Lewis Curtis, Rosr, B. Mytvern, 
| CHarues H. Russert, Gorpon W. Buryaam, 
| Lowey Horproox, Frepenicx CHavuncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Gero. 8. STEPHENSON, 
| | Rovat Puetps, Weim H. Wexs, 
ic ALEB Barstow, Surpparp Ganpy, 
1A. P. Prnxor, Francis Skippy, 
| Winn1am E. Doret, Cranes P. Burnett, 
| Davip Lanr, Cras. H. Marsmarn, 
| Faaes Bryce, Wiiiram E. Bunker, 
DANIEL 5. Mi LER, Samvet L. Mrrcnttr, 
Wa. Stureis, Jamrs G. DeForest, 
| Henry K. Bocerr, Rosert L. Stewart, 
_ DENNIS PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Biakg, 
Cuares D. Levenicr. 


J.D JONES, President. 

pages DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
V. H. H. MOORE, 2d Veee-Pres't. 
&. D. HEWLITT, 3d Vice-Pres’t 


AGENCY OF ‘RHE 


‘Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wail St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


| Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
}and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parte of 
the world. 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
} London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates ; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
jiand and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
| business transacted . 
j JOHN PATON, Agent. 








